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Sell This Remarkable Heater Which 
Burns Soft Coal Without Smoke—the 
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Superior Super-Smokeless Furnaces have 
been tested in soft coal regions under every- 
day conditions. They entirely eliminate the 
smoke problem and operate successfully with 
the cheapest grades of soft coal--the smoke and 
gases ordinarily wasted are utilized as fuel. 


The Super-Smokeless feature is 
secured by the admission of heated air 
(oxygen) above the combustion dome, 
on the principle of the Bunsen Burn- 
er. Heavy smoke and gases are 
changed to extremely hot flames that 
swirl through the radiator, generating 
more heat from less coal than ever before 
possible with a soft coal furnace. 


Get the agency for Super-Smokeless 
Furnaces—pipe or pipeless. Satisfy a big, 
definite demand for heating plants that 
can burn soft coal without smoke. Re- 
place furnaces and boilers of equal heat- 
ing capacity with Super-Smokeless 
Furnaces which are cleaner in operation, 
use less fuel and burn the cheapest grades 
of coal successfully. 


Write today—specify whether you wish 
to sell pipe or pipeless Super-Smoke- 
less Furnaces, or both. Don’t delay if you 
want this money-making agency—it 
means you can control the heating busi- 
ness in your territory. 


UTICA HEATER 
COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 
218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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t orsoge that embodies everything 
that could be desired in a warm 
air furnace; brot about and built to 
satisfy a long-felt desire, and based 
on the experience of a third of a 
century of furnace mantfacturing. 


That’s the little story of this furnace. 


The manufacturer’s name alone on 
this furnace is in itself guarantee that 
it is a high-class product that will 
mean lasting satisfaction for dealers 
and users. 
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| |= Sectional Casing Pipeless 
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arrangement is not a novelty or 
an experiment, but something really 
practical, and unquestionably the 
greatest improvement yet made in 
pipeless equipment, for the benefit 
of the dealer and installer— 


Each section is complete in itself, 
a part of the outer casing and in- 
sulated cold air return, and when 
the sections are ‘‘stood up” around 
the furnace and drawn together 
with only two drawbands and four 
bolts, you have a pipeless casing that 
is absolutely unequalled for uniform 
insulation and positive results. 


And think of this: It can be easily erected 
in twenty minutes, as compared with 
hours for the ordinary pipeless outfit! 
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The NEW 
Warm 
Sectional Casing 
Pipeless Furnace 


Our dealer proposition is as interesting as the 
furnace itself. Write for catalog and complete 
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THE MEYER FURNACE CO. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Founded 1880 by Daniel Stern 


Sisal y Covers 
the Hardware, Stove, 
Sheet Metal, and 
Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Interests 
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MAKING A SILK PURSE OUT OF SOWS’ EARS 


From time immemorial no one questioned 
the truth of the proverb, “You can not make 
a silk purse out of sow’s ears.” 

The proverb has been used as an excuse for 
practically every bit of shirking that has been 
done in the past thousand years. 

It is still employed by scores of merchants 
who complain of hard times and make to 
especial effort to increase the volume of their 
sales. 

They assert that conditions are unfavorable, 
that the people are in no position to buy, and 
that folks have no money for purchasing hard- 
ware and kindred commodities. 

You can not make a big business out of smal! 


‘and meager opportunities, they aver. 


Many of them quote the very proverb it- 
self, “You can not make a silk purse out of 
sow’s ears.” 

Now the fact of the matter is that at a re- 
cent exposition of chemical industries in New 
York City a purse of fine texture and close 
weave was shown, made out of sows’ ears. 

It was woven of so-called fibre silk. Arti- 
ficial or fibre silk is made from glue forced 
through tiny tubes until it comes out in the 
form of tough threads similar to the thread 
spun by the silk worm. 

Wilson and Company of Chicago placed at 
the disposal of the chemist, Arthur 1D. Little 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 100 pounds of 
sows’ ears and had one of their research chem- 
ists extract the glue from them. 

The glue was forwarded to Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, under seal and there spun into 


the fibre silk from which the purse was made. 

So today they can make silk purses from 
soWS’ ears. 

You can make profits from opportunities 
which you deemed hardly worth vour notice 
in prosperous times. 

By an analogous chemistry of merchandis- 
ing, you can weave the shiny texture of more 
sales out of the common, prosaic, and un- 
promising circumstances of your neighbor- 
hood. 

Every home owner in your neighborhood is 
a prospect for hammers, saws, nails, planes, 
chisels, gouges, try squares, “Yankee” drills, 
and other tools useful for performing odd jobs 
around the house. 

Each opportunity is, no doubt, small and 
vague. 

In itself perhaps it is not worth the trouble 
of exploiting. 

But if it is merely a prospect for a new 
Vaughan and Bushnell patent wedge hammer, 
it can be made a gateway to scores of other 
sales of hardware and household utensils by 
the right kind of personal salesmanship. 

If you know your goods and study their 
various uses, you can show the householder 
so many advantages from the possession of 
this kind of hammer that you will impress 
him with the goodness of your service and es- 
tablish yourself on a friendly footing with the 
people of his family. 

So the small insignificant opportunity can 
be woven by the magic of salesmanship into a 
silk purse of profit and good will. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 




















LLEN W. WILLIAMS, sec- 

retary National Warm Air 
Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, regales me 
with this clipping: 

The regulation small and ragged 
boy was shedding the traditional bit- 
ter tears in the light of the street 
lamp when the according-to-Hoyle 
philanthropic old gentleman ap- 
proached.. Side whiskers, black 
stock, silver-headed cane—all the 
fixin’s. 

“What’s the matter, my little 
man?” asked the philanthropic old 
gentleman, 

“IT was goin’ to the bakery,” be- 
gan the small boy, playing up to 
the rules, “to get me mudder a loaf 
of bread and I dropped me money 
in the dark and I can’t find it, and 
now I won't get any supper and 
me mudder ‘ll beat me.” 

“Never mind, little boy,” soothed 
the ancient, “here’s a match.” 

7 ok aK 

“Business ain’t nothing like the 
Army,” complained an old-timer to 
C. F. Anderson of Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary of the Iowa Aux- 
iliary. 

“In a business office,” explained 
the old-timer, “you walk right into a 
room marked ‘General,’ but you 
gotta keep out of the one with ‘Pri- 
vaie’ on the door.” 

ok aK * 

Provided that they are legitimate, 
it does not matter much what meth- 
ods are used to accomplish results, 
says Blair A. Quick of Des Moines, 
Iowa, president of the Iowa Aux- 
iliary. 

He illustrates his statement with 
this example: 

Both the photographer and the 
mother had failed to make the rest- 
less little four-year-old sit still long 
enough to have her picture taken. 

Finally the photographer sug- 
gested that “the little darling” 
might be quiet if her mother would 
leave the room for a few minutes. 


During her absence the picture 
was successfully taken. On the way 
home the mother asked : 

“What did the nice man say to 
make mother’s little darling sit 
still ?” 

“He thed, ‘You thit thtill, you 
little newthuns, or I’l knock your 
block off,’ tho I that thtill,”’ she ex- 
plained. 

x 

Speaking about the annoyances of 
inexperience, Irving S. Kemp of 
the Vaughan & Bushnell Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
relates the incident of the bride’s 
first meal : 

“John, dear,” began the bride 
tearfully, “breakfast is on the table 
—but—but—isn't it just too annoy- 
ing—look at that bread!” 

“Why,” exclaimed the bridegroom 
in surprise, “it isn’t baked at all!” 

“T know it isn’t, dear, that’s just 
it. And I p-p-put lots and 1-l-lots 
of baking powder in it, too.” 

* * * 

My thanks are due to J. Harvey 
Manny of Manny Heating Supply 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, for the 
subjoined story: 

Two darkies in a negro regiment 
were boasting about their company 
buglers, 

“G’long wit’ you boy,” said one, 
“yeu ain’t got no booglers. We is 
got the boogler, and when ‘at boy 
wraps his lip around that horn and 
blows pay-call it sounds jes’ like 
that um Boston simphony band 
playin’ ‘The Rosary’.” 

“Yeh, I hearn you,” replied the 
other. “Talk up, boy, talk up. 
Yo’ is wadin’ deep into trouble.” 

“An’ when he sounds ‘at tatoo 
the angile Gabriel hisself is lendin’ 
a ear, boy. A ear is what I says.” 

“Well, if yo’ likes musik they is 
all right, but if yo’ is yearnin’ fo’ 
food, yo’ wants a boogler with an 
hypnotic note like we is got. Boy, 
when Ah hears ol Custard Mouth 
Jones discharge his blast Ah looks 
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at mah beans and Ah says, ‘Straw- 
berries, behave yoselves; yo’ is 
crowdin’ the whip cream out 0’ mah 
dish’.” 

Environment and habit have a 
lot to do with our ideas, declares 
William D. Biggers of. the Conti- 
nental Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

He cites the case of a man who 
worked all his life in a shipyard, 
and who had a baby that was going 
to be christened. 

For a week the man could not 
sleep nights because he was worried 
for fear the minister would hurt 
the baby when he hit it with the 
bottle. 

K 2K 1K 

Most folks want things made too 
easy, says Al Friedley of Friedley- 
Voshardt Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

This is the kind of a history ex- 
amination, for instance, which they 
would prefer: 

1. When was the war of 1812? 

2. From what province of France 
was Joan of Arc? 

3. Who is the author of Macau- 
lay’s history of England? 

4. What two countries were 
participants in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War? 

5. In what season of the year 
did Washington spend his winter 
at Valley Forge? 

6. Tell about the Swiss Navy. 

7. In round numbers, what was 
the duration of the Hundred Years’ 
War? 

i o- 

In St. Louis the other day, the 
superintendent of schools was ex- 
amining the class in geography, 
says R. L. Kahle of Quick Meal 
Range Company, Division of Amer- 
ican Stove Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Addressing a small boy in the 
back row, the superintendent asked : 

“Now, sonny! Would it be pos- 
sible for your father to walk round 
the earth?” ' 

“No, sir!” replied the boy, 
promptly. 

“Why not?” asked the inspector. 

“Because he fell down and broke 
his leg yesterday.” 
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The Latest News About Stoves and Ranges 


Items and Discussions of Interest to the Manufacturer and 
Retailer of Kitchen Ranges, Heating Stoves and Accessories. 


Stove Company Opens New York 
Office and Salesroom. 

In order to facilitate its service 
to the trade, the Floyd-Wells Com- 
pany, maker of stoves, ranges and 
furnaces, Royersford, Pennsylva- 
nia, has opened a New York office 
and salesroom at 184 Fifth Avenue, 
opposite the Flatiron Building. 

The office is in charge of C. D. 
Carter, who has been with the 
Floyd-Wells Company for the past 
17 years. 

Samples of the Company’s “Ben- 
gal” line of stoves, ranges, and fur- 
naces will be on display at the new 
location. 


George M. Clark & Company 
Issues New List Prices. 

Applying to their Catalog No. 114 
and effective as of March 15th, new 
list prices have been issued by 
George M. Clark & Company Divi- 
sion of American Stove Company, 
179 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


The prices are for Clark Jewel 


gas stoves and constitute a substan- 
tial reduction on every stove in the 
catalog. 





Use Good Judgment in Credit 
and Collections. 


The best system of collections 
would be difficult to determine. The 
courteous letter or the courteous 
call, whichever is the more conveni- 
ent, is a good plan to follow, but the 
merchant should insist upon the 
prompt liquidation of his receivables 
and not be content to give indulg- 
ence merely because he can obtain 
indulgences of his creditors, says 
J. H. Tregoe, Secretary-treasurer, 
- National Association of Credit Men. 

The time is at hand when we 
must be more orderly in the grant- 
ing of credit and the collection of 
accounts. 


Every retail merchant should 
make his credit department one of 
real significance, one of real value, 
and see that it is properly managed 
and supervised. 

Indulgence and looseness never 
built up a retail business; they have 


usually led to the downfall of busi- 
ness, to commercial failures, to un- 
happiness and distress. 

Indulgences are rarely of value to 
the debtor. They merely breed in- 
difference and the seeking of credit 
where credit should not be given. 


Price Is Just as Important as Quality in 
Gaining the Attention of Buyers of Stoves. 
Brown Brothers of Cleveland, Ohio, Sell Many Stoves and 


Ranges. 


Proverbs and popular sayings are 
often misleading. 

They gain wide currency in many 
instances not because of the wis- 
dom contained in them, but by rea- 
son of their verbal melody and the 
ease with which they are remem- 
bered, 

Few of us take the trouble to 
analyze familiar things. 

From force of habit, we take for 
granted that their general accept- 
ance implies the truth of their state- 
ments. 

So, in the world of business, there 
has developed a set of plausible 
proverbs regarding price and qual- 
ity, which will not stand the test of 
analysis. 

“Quality overshadows price,” is 
the saying which appeals to the 
man who, for reasons of his own, is 
afraid to quote prices at first know- 
ing in his heart of hearts that his 
prices are exorbitant. 

Again, a sentence which has be- 
come a business proverb in the re- 
tail world runs to this effect: 

“The recollection of quality re- 
mains long after price is forgotten.” 

The average merchant never feels 
any impulse to analyze this pro- 
verb. To him it is the very quint- 
essence of wisdom. 

Let the merchant who is eager to 
know the real thought of the folk 
as it bears upon the buying of com- 


Always They Place Stress upon Price Quotations. 


modities slip a notebook in his pe ck- 
et and quietly test out this proverb 
among his friends and acquaintances 
over a period of a year. 

At the end of the year, let him 
add up the number of people who 
are more interested in quality than 
they are in price and who say that 
they remember quality long after 
price is forgotten. 

He will have his eyes opened to 
the folly of permitting himself to 
be influenced by proverbs which ap- 
peal to his interests, but which do 
not embrace the interests of his cus- 
tomers. 

Of course, there are sensational 
characters or personages who flash 
across the headlines of the front 
page of our daily newspapers once 
in a blue moon and who scatter $20 
bills from the windows of their ho- 
tels and who never ask the price of 
anything. 

But they are not typical of the 
general run of the people. 

The average stove customer of 
the hardware dealer is, undoubted- 
ly, deeply concerned about the serv- 
ice to be had from the stove which 
he or she buys. 

The stove customer wants to 
know something about the material 
and workmanship and the quality of 
the stove. 

People have been trained to take 
quality for granted, to a consider- 
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able extent, in nationally advertised 
commodities. 

Quality, therefore, is not in ex- 
clusive possession of the foreground 
of consciousness in the minds of 
people who come in to a hardware 
store to buy stoves. 

The majority of such customers 
are considerably exercised about the 
price for which they can secure the 
kind of a stove which they want. 

The stove dealer, therefore, who 
takes pains to get rid of the illu- 
sions of proverbs and who gets a 
clear conception of the ways of 
thought and the modes of desire of 
his stove customers will make it his 
business to show that the prices 
which he quotes are adequately bal- 
anced by sturdiness of construction, 
service, and material. 

These observations must be kept 
in mind and the logic of them put 
into practice if the dealer wants a 
big volume of profitable sales. 


An excellent example of their em- 
bodiment in effective advertising is 
shown in the accompanying repro- 
duction of a stove and range adver- 
tisement of Brown Brothers, re- 
printed from the Cleveland Press, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Throughout this 
prices are prominently 
and emphasized. 

The textual description is simple, 
sincere, and convincing. 

For example, in the wording un- 
der the Gray Enamel A-B Gas 
Range, offered for $119.00, it is 
stated: 

“A-B Gas Ranges are made of 
Armco steel with angle-frame con- 
struction, the most durable known, 
and are not only handsome and easy 
to clean, but give perfect results on 
a small consumption of fuel. This 
style pictured has glass oven door 
and is finished in a beautiful gray 
enamel.” 


advertisement 
displayed 


Especially praiseworth is the men- 
tion of the material, “Armco steel 
with angle-frame construction,” be- 
cause this adds to the advertise- 
ment a strength of persistent nation- 
al educational publicity on the part 
of the manufacturers of this partic- 
ular material. 
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And on Easy 
Payments 





| This $150 All a 
Enamel A-B 


Gas 


‘119 


$9 Cash, $10 a Month 
A-B Gas Ranges are made of 


' Armco steel with angle-frame 
constructioh, the most durable 


known, and are not only hand- 
some and easy to clean, but 
give perfect results on a small 
consumption of fuel. This style 
pictured has glass oven door 
and is finished in a beautiful 
gray enamel. Special sale price 
saves you $31.00, and you have 
a year in which to pay. 

$125 A-B Gas Range with dou- 
ble oven and broiler, black 
enamel finish, reduced $89 
TD scccseensccoveesmeewe 

$160 All-white Devestate A-B 
Gas Range with glass oven 
door, reduced $] 44 
OD 6600660 004e06000% 

$90 A-B Gas Range, combina- 
tion white: porcelain and biack 
enamel firish, $80 
GUE BO ccs cocecccocesccs 

Many other good bargains at 
prices from $33.50 upwards. 


BROWN BROS. 


TiE BLUE 
STORE 


: = Brown Bros.’ 
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This $205 Gray | 


Enamel Peerless 


Comb. 


Range $ 1 85 


$15 Cash, $12 a Month 


This fine, big cast fron range, 
with handsome nickel base, 
gray enamel body, .” polished ' 
steel top, and pure white por- 
celain back and white broiler 
and warming closet, is a won- 
derful vahie at $185. Burns gas, 
coal or wood without change of 
parts, has 4 holes for coal and 
4 gas burners for cooking and 
a large oven for either coal or 
gas, also an elevated gas broil- 
ing oven at top. Buy now and 
save $20. 


$135 Peerless Coal and Gas 


Combination Range, $] 1 9 


reduced to ......... ° 
$245 All-Brown Enamel Coni- 


bination Coal and Gas om 1 99 


Range, cut to........ 


$97.50 New Era Coal and Gas 
Combination Range 


only PA INOS et Mt $89 


Many other good bargains at 
prices from $69.00 upwards. 


ONTARIO. ARIO ST. 
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Advertisement of Brown Brothers in Cleveland Press. 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing. 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


Pittsburgh Plus Increases the 
Price of Roller Skates. 


How hardware dealers who sell 
roller skates are affected by the 
“Pittsburgh plus” practice of pric- 
ing steel was, shown this week at 
one of the hearings before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Ralph Ware of Ware Brothers, 
Chicago manufacturers of _ steel 
products, declared that every child 
in this district who wears roller 
skates has to help pay the tax levied 
on Chicago by eastern steel interests. 

“This is the way the Pittsburgh 
system hits us,” Mr. Ware said to 
members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission before whom he appeared 
Tuesday, March 21st, as a witness 
at the federal building. “We man- 
ufacture screws and roller skates.” 

“The steel we use is manufac- 
tured in Chicago. Under the ‘Pitts- 
burgh plus’ system we have to pay 
the steel mills the Pittsburgh base 
price. 

“To this is added the freight rate 
per ton from Pittsburgh. This is 
$7.60. 

“It means that despite the fact 
we buy our steel here we have to 
pay the United States Steel corpo- 
ration $7.60 in ‘fictitious’ freights 
for every ton of steel we use. 

“This fictitious freight is added 
to the cost of the manufactured 
articles and passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

“Thus the boy who uses roller 
skates must pay from 5 to 10 cents 
more for his skates than he would 
if the Pittsburgh plan was elimi- 
nated. 

“Every person, every manufac- 
turer in this district, or in the whole 
Mississippi valley, for that matter, 
must pay his share of this added 
cost. 

“The Detroit manufacturer who 
uses our products or the products 
of other Chicago dealers in auto- 


mobile accessories helps pay the 
freight. 

“He passes it on to the customers 
who buy his cars. In this way this 
tax, which is a real tax, hits us all.” 





Facts Warrant Forecast of 
Better Business. 

Some significant facts are pre- 
sented by Hayden, Stone & Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, which 
warrant the forecast of better busi- 
ness, as follows: 

One development that has not at- 
tracted perhaps quite the attention 
that it deserves, but which is steadi- 
ly taking place in an unsensational 
way, is the liquidation of stocks of 
goods of all kinds. 

According to the best available 
data, stocks of various types have 
declined in the last 14 months from 
25 to 60 per cent. 

The annual reports appearing all 


tell the same story—of greatly re- 
duced inventories. 

The same is true, according to all 
accounts, of stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and retailers. 

This means two important things: 
First, that consumption will hence- 
forth call for corresponding produc- 
tion; secondly, that as high-priced 
goods are replaced by those of lower 
cost, it will be possible to pass the 
benefit on to the ultimate consumer. 

This should make for less fric- 
tion in wage adjustment. 

The rise in the price of farm 
products—and its collateral effect 
on the price of cattle and hogs—is 
the most important of recent out- 
standing developments. 

It should be reflected in those in- 
dustries coming more directly into 


_contact with the agricultural sec- 


tions, such as farm implement mak- 
ers and ‘fertilizer manufacturers. 


Get Up Near the Head of the Line for the 


‘Building Boom Which Is About to Begin. 


The Division of Building and Housing of the United States 
Department of Commerce Predicts Erection of Million Houses. 


OU have no time to lose if you 
want to get a share of the 
profits from the builders’ hardware 
which are sure to be available when 
the big building boom begins in all 
parts of the country. 

Right now you ought to plan 
your campaign to that end. 

Advertising in your local news- 
paper, circular letters and descrip- 
tive matter, and personal solicitation 
are some of the things which you 
will need to use to get your share 
of the business. 

In addition, it would be well for 
you to keep in mind future orders 
as well as present profits. 

For example, by using the right 
kind of reasoning, you can _ per- 
suade the contractor to use all brass 


hardware on at least the front door 
of the houses. 

Frequently, 
beautiful front doors on bungalows 


you have _ noticed 
and small houses with a disfiguring 
rust streak running from the key- 
hole to the bottom of the door. 

The first few months while the 
brass lacquer on the hardware is in 
good condition, it looks well. To 
the average person it seems to be 
solid brass. 

But it’s a fright when the rust 
begins to streak down the wood. 

Also, it’s bad business for you. 
Naturally, people will blame you for 
putting in iron locks instead of 
what they thought to be brass front 
door hardware. 

This is a point of- importance 
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which you ought to keep in mind 
for the good of your trade and for 
the upbuilding of future business. 

Now as to getting your share of 
the builders’ hardware and paint 
orders which are sure to be forth- 
coming in the building boom, you 
must bestir yourself. 

First, of course, it’s important 
that you realize the fact that this 
building boom is actually about to 
begin. 

You don’t need to take the word 


gun to reduce its housing shortage 
of about one million homes. 

Some very simple figures tell the 
story. In 27 northeastern states, in 
which over two-thirds of our peo- 
ple live, the F. W. Dodge Company 
reports that contracts for 75 mil- 
lion dollars worth of residential con- 
struction were awarded in February. 

The figure was the same for Jan- 
uary, while December showed a to- 
tal of 101 million dollars. 


These figures compare with a 
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Inside Lock Sets, per doz. $6.75 
Front Door Lock Sets, ea. $1.98 
Cupboard Turns, dozen. ...$].25 
Sash Locks, dozen..........75¢ 
Sash Lifts, dozen...........30¢ 


Glass Push Plates, pair..... 70¢ 

Glass Drawer Knobs, 1-inch, 
GOBOR coc cecccscccccsees $1.25 

Glass Drawer Knobs, 114-inch, 


dozen veeveresesereer es + $1.50 


<7» BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 
PAINTS, VARNISHES 
At Very Low Prices 








2052 2052 
Ontario THE SQUARE Ontario 
Street HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. Street 
Square Deal for Everybody 
North of Prospect Opposite the Bailey Co. 






Ornamental Hinges, dozen $1.65 
34%4x3% Butts, pair.........24¢ 
Drawer Pulls, dozen........45¢ 
Floor Varnish, high grade, 
POPPER 2. cccccceseces $3.25 


Interior Varnish, high grade, 
per gallon $2.25 

House Paints, high grade, 
per gallon ........... -- $2.48 
















Advertisement of Builders Hardware by The Square Hardware and Supply 
Company, Reproduced from the Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


of dreamers or sentimental 
timists for it. 

As a basis for your plannings 
you have the indisputable security 
of the estimates made by the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

All signs point to 1922 as a big 
year for home builders, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 


op- 


The Department’s Division of 
Building and Housing has studied 
reports of contracts awarded, an- 
alyzed figures on building permits 
and consulted with builders and real 
estate men from scores of cities, and 
concludes that before the year is 
out the United States will have be- 


. 


monthly average for the year 1919 
of 71 million dollars and for 1921 
of 73 million dollars. 

The showing is very remarkable, 
as normally December, January, 
and February are the three lowest 
months of the year, and it is espe- 
cially encouraging since the late 
summer and fall months showed an 
unusually large number of building 
projects started, to be carried along 
during the winter season. 

In view of general business con- 
ditions it does not seem likely that 
there will be any great general in- 
crease in building material prices or 
building trade wages. 

In fact, the steady activity during 
the fall and winter months indicates 
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that the demand for new construc- 
tion is of a steady, healthy nature, 
that would probably slacken in case 
of any marked advances. 
Movements in the building indus- 
try during the next few months are 
expected to be rather steady. 


Measured in floor space, the av- 
erage contracts awarded during the 
past three months stand well above 
the 1921 average and very close to 
the high vear of 1919. “With such 
a start the year 1922 could easily 
rank ahead of any year since the 
beginning of the war. 

Residential buildings have ac- 
counted for 47 per cent, or nearly 
half of all new construction during 
the past three months, whereas dur- 
ing the years 1919 to 1921 residen- 
tial construction was only 31 per 
cent, or less than one-third of the 
total. 

Home builders are having first 
call on the resources of the con- 
struction industry. 

When these facts 
estimates develop in the mind, you 
can start forthwith a vigorous cam- 
paign for the selling of builders’ 
hardware, paints, and related sup- 


and_ reliable 


plies. 

Advertise your facilities for tak- 
ing care of the business. Advertise 
your goods, taking special pains to 
quote prices. 

The Square Hardware and Sup- 
ply Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
always secured a_ profitable 


has 
share of builders’ hardware busi- 
ness by persistent and clean-cut ad- 
vertising. 

In the accompanying illustration 
is a reproduction of one of this 
Company’s advertisements, which 
appeared in the Cleveland Press. 

You will notice that emphasis is 
placed upon prices and that a suff- 
cient variety of articles is mentioned 
to give a good idea of the assort- 
ment available for building pur- 
poses. 

No doubt, you can improve upon 
this advertisement by adding to the 
quotation of prices and listing of 
goods the personal touch of sales- 
manship, friendly service, and the 
like. 
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Suggestions and Plans for Window Displays. 


Instructive Examples from Exhibits in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarDWARE REcorD Window Display Competition. 


INCREASES TOOL SALES 
BY WINDOW DISPLAY. 

There is a difference of 40 per 
cent in the volume of sales of tools 
left undisplayed on shelves and tools 
prominently exhibited through win- 
dow advertising. 

This is the experience of A. 
Deutz and Brother, Laredo, Texas. 

In the accompanying photograph 
is shown a window display of tools 
arranged for this firm by H. H. 
Haynie. 


i ils 


iT 


ly describing and illustrating them. 

In either case the first thing 
sought to be accomplished is the 
stirring of desire for possession. 

In the printed advertisement this 
is accomplished by means of per- 
suasive wording and _ illustrations 
which help the reader visualize the 
goods. 

Moreover, the printed advertise- 
ment has the advantage of making 
its appeal to the prospective cus- 
tomer in circumstances which per- 





oH 





ing, color, and contrast must be em- 
ployed as will be sufficient to cause 
him to stop and observe the things 
on display in the window. 

It becomes of prime importance, 
then, to arrange window displays in 
such a manner as to achieve this 
purpose. j 

That is why positive results are 
always attained through the use of 
backgrounds, symmetrical placing of 
group commodities, individualizing 
contrasts, and the like. 


ie 1 yi 
ie 


Window Display of Tools Arranged and Designed by H. H. Haynie for A. Deutz and Brother, Laredo, Texas. 


This window display increased 
the sales of tools 40 per cent above 
the ordinary volume. 

Of course, the percentage may 
vary somewhat according to the sea- 
son of the year and the degree of 
study and preparation expended 
upon planning and putting into ef- 
fect of the window exhibit. 

Window advertising does not dif- 
fer essentially from printed public- 
ity. 

It has the advantages over printed 
publicity, however, of presenting the 
actual commodities instead of mere- 


mit leisurely consideration of its 
arguments. 

That is to say, the printed adver- 
tisement is generally read in the 
home when one is at one’s ease and 
when one may deliberate upon the 
advertisement. 

On the other hand, the window 
display must pull against many in- 
fluences. 

A passer-by is going to work or 
intent upon some particular objec- 
tive. To get him to pause long 
enough to scrutinize the window 
advertisement, such devices of light- 


In the window display arranged 
by Mr. Haynie for A. Deutz and 
Brother, the background was made 
of panels of composition board two 
feet wide and five, six, and seven 
feet in height, covered with black 
and white paper. 

“On the center and two end pan- 
els,” says Mr. Haynie, “was half of 
a wooden mixing bowl filled with 
artificial flowers. A space of one 
and one-half feet was allowed be- 
tween each panel, in which was 
placed a pedestal. 

“All pedestals and the floor were 
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covered with black window plush. 
‘Manufacturers’ display boards 
and ‘talk cards’ were used on the 
pedestal and floor. In front of the 
window next to the glass was placed 
a board covered with black and 
white paper four feet by four feet 
which was used as a display board 
for the most commonly used tools. 
“The actual cost of putting in 
this window display was about $3.00 
as the composition board was on 


hand from previous displays.”’ 
. 





Window Display Competition 
Calls for Prompt Action. 

Have you prepared and put in 
place that prize-winning window 
display yet? 

If so, you would better have it 
photographed while it is still in good 
shape. 

Then, get your pad of paper and 
pencil. Size up the general arrange- 
ment. Jot down the kind of back- 
ground used, the color scheme and 
whatever other features of the win- 
dow display that strike you as be- 
ing unusual or attractive. 

Send this brief description and 
the photograph to AMERICAN Ar- 
TISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD to 


enter it in the Window Display 
Competition which closes April 
15th. 


The time is somewhat short be- 
fore the end of the contest. More- 
over, business is picking up every- 
where and you may likely be so 
busy that you will neglect this im- 
portant matter. 

Hence, you would better attend 
to it right away. 

In order to refresh your mem- 
ory, read the subjoined rules and 
regulations governing this contest. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, fot 
fhe best photograph and description 
received of window display of hard: 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for 
the photograph and description sec- 
ond in merit. 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for 
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the photograph and _ description 
third in order of excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for 
the photograph and description 
fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competi- 
tion are as follows: 

The photograph must be accom- 
panied by descriptions of how the 
window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. 

The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. 


These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or ex- 
press, charges prepaid, and must 
reach this office not later than 
April 15, 1922. 

Address all photographs and de- 
scriptions to AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE ReEcorp Window 
Display Competition, 620 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description 
must be signed by a fictitious name 
or device and the same name or de- 
vice must be put in a sealed envel- 
ope containing the real name and 
address of the contestant. 

This sealed envelope is to be en- 
closed with the photograph. 

Contestants are permitted to en- 
ter as many photographs of displays 
as they please. 

You may enter window display 
photographs of general hardware, 
machinists’ supplies, builders’ hard- 
ware, automobile supplies, sporting 
goods, fishing tackle, house furnish- 
ings, cutlery, dairy supplies, stoves, 
ranges, warm air heaters, sheet 
metal, or kindred lines. 

A Competition Committee of 
three will be appointed. 

One of them will be an expert 
window dresser and one an experi- 
enced hardware man. 

This committee will pass upon the 
merits of all photographs and de- 
scriptions received, without know- 
ing the names or addresses of the 
senders, and will decide the winners 
of the competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARD- 
WARE REcorD reserves the right to 
publish all photographs and descrip- 
tions submitted. 
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| Coming Conventions | 











Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Russell Lamson Hotel, Water- 
loo, Iowa, March 29 and 30, 1922. R. E. 
Pauley, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 


Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Auxiliary to 
the Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Russell Lamson Hotel, Water- 
loo, Iowa, March 29 and 30, 1922. C. F. 
Anderson, Secretary, Des Moines, Iowa. 


North Carolina Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, April 6, 1922. George L. Ray, 
Secretary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spring Meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, April 18, 
19, 20, and 21, 1922. Frederick D. Mitch- 
ell, Secretary-Treasurer, 1819 Broad- 
way, Gotham National Bank Building, 
New York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, April 18, 19, 20, and 21, 1922. 
John Donnan, Secretary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, April 19, 1922. R. P. Boyd, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Knoxville, ‘Tennessee. 

National Warm Air Heating and 
Ventilating Association, Hotel Win- 
ton, Cleveland, Ohio, April 19 and 20, 
1922. Allen W. Williams, Secretary, 
Thompson Realty Building, 52 West 
Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Texas, April 24 and 25, 1922, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. J. O. Walsh, 
Secretary, 206 Bedell Building, San An- 
tonio, Texas. - 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Joplin, Missouri, April 28, 
1922. Otto E. Scheske, Secretary, 2725 
Morgan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Panhandle Hardware and Implement 
Association, Amarillo, Texas, May 8 
and 9, 1922. C. L. Thompson, Secretary, 
Canyon, Texas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, Convention and 
Exhibit, May 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1922, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. Walter Har- 
lan, Secretary, 460 St. James Building, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, May 15, 1922. John H. Hus- 
sie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Indiana, Indianapolis, Indiana, May 
15, 1922. Ralph R. Reeder, Secretary. 
312 East Sixteenth Street, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas Convention, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, May 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1922. 
T. W. Dixon, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Convention and Exhibition 
in the Cadle Auditorium, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, May 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1922. 
Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mississippi Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association Convention and Ex- 
hibit, Fair Grounds, Jackson, Mississippi, 
May 24, 25 and 26, 1922. Headquar- 
ters, Heidelburg Hotel. E. R. Gross, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mississippi. 
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Study and Interpretation of Advertisements. 


You Can Make Your Advertisements More Gainful by Avoiding 
the Faults and Profiting by the Good Qualities of Others. 


As a preparation for winning the 
good will of customers, it may be 
worth while to spend money on ad- 
vertising space to publish such a 
statement as that which 
advertisement of 
Hardware Com- 


general 
makes up the 
Frank P. Wood 
pany, reprinted from the Corsicana 
Texas. 

analytic mind, 


Sun, Corsicana, 

To the person of 
the text of this advertisement is not 
conclusive. 

Everyone expects to receive con- 
sideration goes to buy 
hardware in a hardware store. 
salesmen, goods proper- 


when he 


Trained 
ly displayed, prices within reach of 
all, are naturally indispensable ele- 
ments of hardware service. 

It is a good thing to repeat from 
time to time the ideas that are in 
this advertisement, but they ought 
to be set forth in connection with 
specific articles of hardware, rather 
than published in a general way and 
dissociated from the goods them- 
selves. 

The space occupied by this ad- 


vertisement in the original measured ° 


4 by 4! inches. 





| 
Your Hardware Wants 


Will receive every consideration here—Trained 
assorted stock, goods properly dis- 
within the reach of all, enables us 


salesmen .a fine 
played and prices 
to render a Hardware Service that we consider un- 


equalled in the largest of cities. 


Frank Pllood Hardware 











In that area there was room 
enough to accentuate good service 
and at the same time mention one 
or two articles of hardware with 
prices and descriptions. 

x * x 

It is good advertising to make a 
general announcement of reduction 
of prices, as the Hubbard Hardware 
Company does in the advertisement 





herewith reproduced from the Co- 
lumbus, Georgia, Limited, Colum- 


bus, Georgia. 


When the dealer tells the farmer 


that he has bought since the decline 
in prices and is selling accordingly, 
he prepares the way for gaining the 
attention of prospective customers. 

But unless this advertisement is 
closely followed by others giving 


To The Farmers 


We are able to announce a great reduc- 
tion on all Farming Tools. We havé bought 
since the decline in prices and are selling ac- 
See our goods and get our prices 





cordingly. 
before you buy. 


Our new prices will surprise you. 


Quality, Price and Service. 


Hubbard Hardware Company 


Agents for Lynchburg Plows 


1249 Broad St. 





Phone No. 220 








specific proof in actual quotation of 
prices as applied to particular com- 
modities required by the farmers, 
the general effect of the advertise- 
ment is weakened. It remains vague 
and indefinite. 

The advertisement of the Hub- 
bard Hardware Company is sure to 
produce a good impression upon 
farmers in its trade territory when 
strengthened by subsequent adver- 
tisements going into details of prices 
and giving arguments of quality and 
service. 

2k K *K 

The selling power of good illus- 
trations is well exemplified in the 
advertisement of Goldcamp Broth- 
ers and Company, reproduced here- 
with from the /rontonian, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

The structure and use of the win- 
dow refrigerator are graphically 
shown in pictures, which occupy 
almost as much space as the text. 


A commendable feature of the 
advertisement is the clear descrip- 


tion. 










Eliminate The 
Ice Bill From 
October to May 
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Goldcamp Bros. & Co. 


Fardware Cor. Fourth and Center 

The excellence of this advertise- 
ment is crowned by the quotation of 
the price of the window refrigera- 
tor. 

Bd 

A good example of concentrated 
advertising, which, by association of 
easily leads to sales of relat- 
ed commodities, is given in the ad- 
Hardware 
Company, reproduced herewith 
from the Roswell Record, Roswell, 
New Mexico. 


SAWS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


ideas, 


vertisement of Roswell 








st 
T4443 





(le fe 9 ee 
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. SEE US For SAWS. 
The Selection is Here 


ROSWELL HARDWARE CO. 
IF ITS HARDWARE ITS IIERE 








“Saws For Every Purpose,” is 
concise, and adequate in its 
expression. 


pithy, 


Apart from a few armless folk 
and paralytics, practically everyone 
has need for some sort of a saw. 

In every instance, the range of 
prices is stated and a sufficient va- 
riety of saws is mentioned to give 
an idea of the assortment carried 
by the Roswell Hardware Company. 
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Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. 


Expects to Finish Code in Time 
for National Convention. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 

WARE RECORD: 

The Special Code Committee, 
working on furnace installation 
code, met Saturday, March 18th, at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Those present were Profes- 
sor Hoffman, Professor Willard, 
Mr.. Lyman, Harry Hussie, and 
George Harms. 

Mr. Langenberg and Mr. Mc- 
Henry were absent on account of 
sickness. The work that was start- 
ed in Champaign and of which Sec- 
retary Langenberg had made a ten- 
tative draft, was considered, togeth- 
er with suggestions by different 
members of the Committee, and al- 
though there was considerable dif- 


ference of opinion, we finally pre- 
pared a code that appears to meet 
the approval of all present. 

Mr. Langenberg being absent, 
Harry Hussie was chosen as Sec- 
retary for the meeting and he will 
prepare the code as suggested, and 
copies will be sent to the different 
committee members for their criti- 
cism or approval, and if necessary, 
another meeting will be held, fol- 
lowing which the large legislative 
committee will be called together 
and from the present progress, we 
expect to have the work ready to 
submit to the Convention of the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association, to be held in 
Cleveland in April. 

Yours truly, 
GrorceE HARMS. 
Peoria, Illinois, March 20, 1922. 


Physician Shows Relation of Ventilation to 
Efficiency of Working People in Factories. 


The Physical, Not the Chemical, Properties of the Air Are Responsi- 
ble for the Feeling of Vigor and Health Resulting from Fresh Air. 


(Concluded from the past week.) 


What matters to the skin and 
respiratory membrane is not the 
relative humidity, but the actual 
vapor pressure of the air which 
comes in contact with it. Cold sat- 
urated air is excessively dry when 
warmed up to body temperature, 
and takes up most moisture from 
the body; warm saturated air (or 
even half saturated), far less. 

The vapor pressure of saturated 
air at 20 degrees centigrade is 0.99 
millimeter hygrometer; at I0 de- 
grees centigrade, 2.16; at o degree 
centigrade, 4.58; at 10 degrees cen- 
tigrade, 9.21; at 20 degrees centi- 
grade, 17.54; at 30 degrees centi- 
grade, 31.83; at 35 degrees centi- 
grade, 42.2; at 40 degrees centi- 
grade, 55.3. A cubic meter of air 
can hold approximately as many 





grammes of water when saturated 
as shown by the vapor pressure fig- 
ures just given. 

Vigorous open air exercise ‘may 
increase the volume breathed five 
times, and this on a cold day means 
far more blood, lymph and secre- 
tion fluid washing the respiratory 
membrane. The open-air worker 
is thus better protected, while he 
escapes the massive infection from 
“carriers,” which occurs in shut-up 
rooms. 

A hot, dry wind, may heat the 
body by convection more than it can 
be cooled by the evaporation of 
sweat; to prevent this effect Arabs, 
in a sandstorm, crouch on the desert 
and cover themselves with their 
robes. 

Moist warm atmospheres are try- 
ing and reduce the efficiency of 


workers, because of the difficulty 
of getting rid of body heat. If the 
air is stagnant, the layer entangled 
in the clothes becomes saturated and 
raised to skin temperature. 

The ventilation of factories and 
work-places in general is a matter 
of great importance since there is 
so close a relation between fresh 
cool air and health efficiency. 

It is most necessary in the cotton 
industry that conditions should be 
kept as far as possible good for 
both workers and yarn, and that the 
workers should have ample oppor- 
tunity for, and training as children 
in the necessity of balancing their 
hours of employment by outdoor 
exercise, and sleeping in rooms with 
the windows open. 

In the matter of efficiency it has 
been shown in the South African 
mines by Dr. Orenstein, and Mr. 
Irland, that where the ventilation is 
worst as measured by the katather- 
mometer the efficiency of the na- 
tive workers, measured on an ergo- 
graph, is 50 per cent less than where 
the ventilation gives a cooling pow- 
er up to my standard. 

These authors estimated that the 
efficiency of the whole mine was 
down 21 per cent through defec- 
tive ventilation. 

Dr. H. M. Vernon found in tin- 
plate factories that the output was 
reduced 10—13™%. per cent in July 
and August from its value in De- 
cember and January in badly venti- 
lated factories, and only 3 per cent 
in a factory where large fans above 
the heads of the workers made an 
effectual cooling draught. 

The New York Commission on 
Ventilation conducted tests of op- 
tional work in a chamber giving a 
small cash bonus for the work done. 
They found that 63 per cent more 
typewriting was done at 68 degrees 
Fahrenheit than at 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and of a heavier type 
of physical work 15 per cent more 
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at O8 degrees Fahrenheit than at 75 
degrees Fahrenheit, and 37 per cent 
more than at 86 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Of 215 records of temperature in 
New York 73 per cent were over 
73 degrees Fahrenheit and 29 per 
cent over 80 degrees [ahrenheit. 
The loss of efficiency then must be 
enormous. 

Physiological research has shown 
that the physical, not the chemical, 
properties of the air are responsi- 
ble for the feeling of good health 
and vigor which result from fresh 
atmosphere. 

Natural ventilation arising from 
differences of temperature is such 
within rooms and workshops that 
the percentage of oxygen or of 
carbon dioxide is never decreased 
to such an extent as to make the 
least physiological difference to us. 
We naturally regulate our breathing 
so that the percentage of carbon 
dioxide in the depths of the lung is 
kept about 5. 

A few points more or less per 
10,000 have no effect and even 0.5 
to 1.0 per cent in the atmosphere 
only deepens the breathing a little 
so that the natural percentage in the 
lungs is kept constant. 

The weight of oxygen breathed 
in in each pint of air is much less 
at the famous Alpine health resorts 
than it is in the worst ventilated 
room, owing to the diminution of 
barometric pressure and thinning 
of the air at mountain altitudes. 
This fact shows that the effect of 
bad ventilation is not due to want 
of oxygen. 

The stuffy smell of badly venti- 
lated rooms is unpleasant, but there 
is no evidence of an organic chem- 
ical poison being exhaled by human 
beings, and all the stuffiness may 
be removed from the people in such 
a room by cooling the air or fan- 
ning it, without purifying it. 

The air of crowded, ill-venti- 
lated rooms is grossly contaminated 
with microbes and dust particles, 
both of which are bad for the 
health. 

To keep down microbes the vol- 
ume of fresh air passed through any 
workshop should be kept high. 
Open windows, or for fans for ex- 


traction have a notable effect on 
removing from a room a spray of 
microbes. 

To keep down dust the machines 
used in processes that give off dust 
must be provided with ducts and 
fans for extraction and wet clean- 
In the 
spinning mills and weaving sheds, 


ing used in place of dry. 


the warm humidity requires to be 
balanced by movement of the air, 
or devices introduced for locally 
damping the yarn without general 
humidification of the air. 

The atmospheric conditions which 
prevail in cotton weaving sheds is 
at present determined by wet and 
dry bulb thermometers. The [ac- 
tory and Workshop (Cotton Cloth 
Factories) Act, 1911, gives this per- 
missible maximum limits of humid- 
ity of the atmosphere for different 
temperatures, and the manager of 
a humid shed regulates the amount 
of artificial moisture introduced in 
accordance with these instruments. 

The wet and dry bulb thermom- 
eters, however, fail to indicate the 
effect of movement of the air which 
has a most powerful effect on the 
cooling of the body by convection 
and evaporation of sweat. We 
know how relief is gained on a hot 
day by a fan, or in a train with the 
window open. 

So long as the dry bulb temper- 
ature is below that of the skin the 
body can be cooled by evaporation, 
and wind is most potent in remov- 
ing the layer of warm saturated air 
from the skin, and bringing cooler 
drier air to it. 

It is important to bear in mind 
sources of radiant heat, such as the 
sun on a roof or coming through 
a skylight or window on to a work- 
er, or furnace heat. 

The wet and dry bulbs hung in 
the center of a shop may fail to 
indicate the effect of such, just as 
they fail to indicate the cooling 
power of wind. I find the surface 
temperature of a piece of black fur, 
taken by gently stroking it with the 
bulb thermometer, is a good guide 
to the radiant heat absorbed by the 
body. 

Thus, on a calm sunny day the 
temperature of the air may be 22 
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degrees lahrenheit, and the black 
fur surface over 50 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. Another excellent indicator 
of ventilation is the surface temper- 
atures of the cheek. 

At Stewart & Lloyds, Halesowen, 
England, a large steel tube draw- 
ing factory, clusters of large air 
ducts have been installed over the 
heads and to the side of the work- 
ers in front of the furnaces. 

The air current is so great that 
when the furnace doors are shut 
one feels too cold and moves away. 
The men are warmed by radiant 
energy and cooled by wind alterna- 
tively as they draw the tubes from 
the furnace and pause. 





Obtains United States Patent 
Rights for Heating Device. 

George Menger, Oak Park, IIli- 
obtained United States 
patent rights for a heating device 
herewith described: 

1. A heating device comprising 
walls forming a fire box for burn- 
ing coal or the like, a grate in the 
lower part of the fire box for sup- 
porting the fuel, means for supply- 
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ing air to the fuel, walls forming 
an open-ended flue for the gases 
of combustion extending down- 
wardly within the fire box to a re- 
gion below the top surface of the 
fuel normally in the fire box, walls 
forming a continuation of said flue 
to the exterior of the heater, and 
a mass of heat absorbing material 
within said flue and near the lower 
opening thereof. 





Nothing jolts a smart man so 
hard as being beaten at his own 
game. 
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Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe 
Is Now Called “Front Rank.” 

The prestige of the Michigan 
Safety Furnace Pipe was won in 
the trade by virtue of intrinsic val- 
ue and the unvarying maintenance 
of quality. 

It will be intensified by the new 
arrangement by which Michigan 
Safety Furnace Pipe will be made 
by Haynes-Langenberg Manufac- 
turing Company, 4035-57 Forest 
Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Hereafter the Michigan Safety 
Furnace Pipe will be called “Front 
Rank Safety Double Pipe.” Im- 
provements have been made with- 
out changing its general structure. 

Therefore, new pieces will fit the 
old so that dealers can fill out their 
stock with new pieces. 





W. E. Lamneck Company Now 
Makes Warm Air Heaters. 


“For several years past,” says W. 
E. Lamneck, President W. E. Lam- 
neck Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
“we have had in our minds the 
manufacture of a furnace which 
would embody all which we know 
the ideal furnace should possess. 

“For two decades,” he continues, 
“we have been in a position to ob- 
serve a long line of heating appli- 
ances, and note wherein they were 
productive of either satisfaction or 
disappointment. 

“We have made a study of their 
good points and their bad features, 
and by a process of elimination we 
arrived at a positive knowledge of 
just what features are necessary for 
perfect furnace performance. 

“The fruit of these years of ob- 
servations is the Lamneck Fur- 
nace.” 

In these words, The W. E. Lam- 
neck Company announces to the 
trade that it has discontinued all 
jobbing connections with warm air 
heaters and henceforth will devote 
its energies in this department to 
the production and marketing of the 
Lamneck warm air heater. 

Booklets describing the new 


Lamneck Furnace and outlining 
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dealer helps can be had by applying 
to the W. E. Lamneck Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Prices of Asbestos Decline. 


A considerable reduction in the 
prices of asbestos is to be noted 
this week. 

Asbestos paper up to I-16 de- 
clined from 10 cents per pound to 6 
cents per pound. 

Rollboard is now 6% cents per 
pound. Formerly it was I1 cents 
per pound. 

Asbestos corrugated paper, 250 
square feet to the roll, is 50 cents 
cheaper per roll, the present price 
being $6.00. 





Draft Regulator for Furnaces 
Is Patented. 


Norman W. Van Husen, Detroit, 
Michigan, has procured United 
States patent rights for a draft reg- 











ulator for furnaces, herewith de- 
scribed : 

In a draft regulator for furnaces 
in combination with the check and 
draft dampers thereof, a drum, a 
cable wound about the drum, the 
opposite ends of the cables being 
connected respectively with the 
check and draft dampers, a shaft 
on which the drum is rotatably 
mounted, a spring motor secured 
to the shaft normally held from ro- 
tation of the shaft, a clutch device 
for connecting or disconnecting the 
drum with the motor, a manual 
means for rotating the drum when 
disconnected from the motor, a 
clock mechanism, continuously op- 
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erated by the spring motor, and 
means operated by the clock mech- 
anism at a predetermined time in- 
terval for releasing the motor to 
operation of the shaft. 





Quotes Logical Definition 
of Fresh Air. 

The warm air heater is capable 
of furnishing pure fresh air dur- 
ing cold weather if properly op- 
erated. 

This is one of the strongest sell- 
ing points in favor of the warm air 
heater. 

In order to have a clear and ac- 
curate idea of what fresh air is, the 
following logical definition is repro- 
duced from the Bulletin of the Chi- 
cago School of Sanitary Instruc- 
tion: 

Others might insist that fresh air 
means outdoor air, where the con- 
ditions are such that it has not been 
contaminated by industrial smoke, 
dust or gases. 

In short, the popular notion seems 
to be that, when we say fresh air, 
we mean good air; that is, safe, 
breathable air; and this conception 
of the meaning of the term is not 
far from wrong. 

It has remained for 
C. E. A. Winslow to give a clean- 
cut definition of what is meant by 
the term, “fresh air.” He tells us 
that “Fresh air has four qualities. 
Fresh air, first, is cool air. Air that 
is above 69 degrees Fahrenheit is 
always harmful, except for very old 
people. 

“Whenever the indoor tempera- 
ture rises above this point, the cir- 
culation is upset, one tends to be- 
come dull, languid and inefficient, 
and the delicate membranes of the 
nose and throat are injured. 

“Secondly, fresh air is moving 
air. Still air blankets the body and 
produces a deadening, numbing 
effect. Air in general motion stim- 
ulates the skin. 

“Thirdly, fresh air is moderately 
moist air. Either very dry or very 
humid air is harmful. 

“Lastly, fresh air is variable air. 
Slight changes in temperature and 
humidity are stimulating and 
wholesome for the body.” 


Professor 

















Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


MAKING COPPER VESSELS. 


By O. IV. Kothe, Principal St. Louis Technical Institute, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Written especially for American Artisan 
and Hardware Record. 

It is much easier to work heavy copper than to work 
thin copper, especially for bumping purposes and 
brazing. Thin copper is rather sensitive and must be 
handled with a skilled hand and perceiving eye. 

There are quite a few things to learn by actual 
practice in working up vessels as in figure 8. Some 
exceptionally skilled coppersmiths can work up ves- 
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Every apprentice and young mechanic who have 
aspirations, could easily equip small stakes at their | 
homes and evenings work out wonderful shapes and 
exercises. Such practice would not be remunerative 
in dollars and cents immediately as your day’s work is, 
but eventually you will reap big dividends from it. 

When laying out the body of a vessel as in figure 
8, we see our height is 20 inches and the length of the 
girth will be 50% inches and on top of this we allow 
5g of an inch for laps. This lap is feather edged as 
in the above sketch. 
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Making Copper Vessels. 


sels of this kind out of a flat piece of copper and do a 
splendid job, so it is not noticeable that it has been 
hammered and at the same time the metal is regulated 
in drawing so that its thickness varies but little 
throughout. This is a great feat and any coppersmith 
who does not believe it should try it. ; 

Right here we should say that coppersmiths of a 
keen ambition have distinct places of opportunity 
where they can work themselves into if they will but 
utilize their time in experimenting with all odds and 
ends of peculiar shaped fittings they come in contact 
with. 

It is not enough for even an apprentice to stand and 
hold a pipe for a journeyman or turn on the air or 
gas and in the evening call it a day’s work. 











After this a coach is used to dove-tail this edge. A 
chisel is preferable, as it sort of feather edges these 
cuts which a snipe will not do. But by feather edging 
these notches with a chisel, the metal will lay up better 
when the edges are dove-tailed. 


The matter of forming the body is shown at A, into 
an oblong shape. The sketch D shows how the dove- 
tails have been interlocked and a copper rivet set on 
each end, while at sketch C we show the edge being 
smoothened out with a bracker hammer, thus preparing 
it for brazing. Our sectional detail D shows the man- 
ner of interlocking the dovetail and when it is brazed 
and hammered down, it will appear as one thickness 
and hardly be noticeable that a joint exists. 









This body is brazed much the same as we explained 
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in the previous article, figure 5, only taking extreme 
care not to burn a hole through the thin metal, and if 
possible, securing a spelter of finer quality. When 
brazed, rounden the body as in sketch E into a cylinder 
and describe the flanging edges by drawing lines as 
shown. 

The wire edge is flanged and rolled outward as in 
sketch F. This is done with a very round-nosed 
stretching hammer, taking great care not to cut the 
metal or flatten it too much to cause breaks. But by 
careful working, it can be rolled over for enclosing the 
wire, giving a very uniform thickness and curvature 
of roll. 

The matter of flanging the bottom is first started as 
in sketch G, after which it is worked over by degrees 
by putting on a stake with a round body, but flat head, 
thus turning them as the sectional lines H. When 
finished the bottom should be made as at detail I. 

To cut the bottom pattern the inside diameter of 60 
inches as at J and on the outside of this a half inch 
edge is added making the disc 17 inches in diameter. 
This bottom is also further edged and the dovetail 
notches cut in with a cold chisel. 

These notches are then bent as in sketch I, thus en- 
abling setting over or from the inside out of the vessel 
as in sketch K, where the turned up edges are ham- 
mered over making them perfectly smooth. After 
this the bottom is brazed and much the same as any 
cross seam is. 

We should have added that the best practice for 
allowing wire edges on vessels of this kind, is to make 
the allowance equal to 2% times the diameter of wire 
as at sketch M. This will make an enclosure as in the 
sectional detail and there will be no trouble in having 
too much stock or too little, thus compelling work- 
ing over considerable. 

This 2% times the diameter of the wire used will 
figure from the top of the vessel, so that you need not 
allow anything beyond the 20 inches for height and the 
allowance for wire, or the flanging for bottom. This 
rule may be used for all sorts of rods or wires. 

Copper vessels as in figure 8 are generally tinned 
on the inside. So after being brazed the vessel is 
handed over to a helper or apprentice who cleans it on 
the inside with sand. That is a tedious process and 
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requires a great deal of rubbing, because all the borax 
and other dirt must be cleaned off before the tin will 
adhere. ; 

Some coppersmiths clean borax from the metal with 
a weak solution of sulphuric acid or some such strong 
solution. But this must be done through experience 
because otherwise the acid will affect the copper and 
if left in too long, will do real damage. 

When the vessel has been cleaned with the sand, it 
is washed with water and then it is ready for tinning. 
This is done by taking a‘cake of sal-ammoniac and 
attaching a wire handle and rubbing this over the 
surface much the same as a person tins a soldering 
copper. 

After this rub some tin on and with another wiping 
brush as at N made from waste and the wire handle 
attached, the tin is rubbed back and forth by first 
applying the flux, as sal-ammoniac and then tubbing 
the tin over it, much the same as tinning a soldering 
copper. 

This process is continued throughout the entire 
vessel, tinning as much each time as the forge will 
provide heat for, and with the waste wiping the tin 
so it will be uniform and thoroughly covered. 

We should have mentioned that it is well to coat 
the outside of the vessel with a whiting, as this pro- 
tects the copper while tinning, and extreme care must 
be taken during this tinning process not to over-heat 
the copper. If this is done a sort of glazed surface 
will be created, and make tinning extremely difficult 
and in fact, impossible, until this glazed surface has 
been worn down while rubbing with sand. As this is 
a tedious job, the workman must take care not to get 
his work glazed. 

Old copper vessels as for hotels, etc., must also be 
re-tinned from time to time and these are prepared 
by first cleaning off the old grease and foreign matter, 
with a slight wash of a weak acid solution, and then 
scouring with sand. 

When the inside is cleaned, it-is washed with water, 
and is then tinned as above outlined. This tinning of 
kettles is at times a very disagreeable job, being strong 
with fumes and hot to work by, and it requires very 
close attention, otherwise the surface may become 
glazed. 
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business methods. 


New Handbook Contains 
Helpful Reference Data. 


Occasionally sheet metal contrac- 
tors—particularly in rural communi- 
ties—include plumbing among the 
work done by their shops. For 
such contractors, the “Plumber’s 
Hand Book,” by Samuel Edward 
Dibble, Head of Heating, Ventilat- 
ing and Sanitation, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, will be a great 
help. 

















It must not be inferred, however, 
that Professor Dibble’s “Plumber’s 
Hand Book” is useful only for the 
plumber. 

It contains very helpful reference 
data for the heating dealer, the ar- 
chitect, the engineer, the estimator, 
the building contractor, and the 
sheet metal worker. 

There is a section on acetyline 
welding, on metallurgy and chemis- 
try, sheet metal work, heating, 
mathematics, building. codes, and 





The volume contains 629 pages, 
and is of convenient size. It is 
bound in flexible covers and is mod- 
erately priced at $4.00. 

Copies of this useful and practi- 
cal hand book may be had from the 
Book Department of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorpD, 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and will be sent post- 
paid upon receipt of the above stat- 
ed price. 
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Jim Careliss Gets the Bad Blood Out of His System 


and Finds a Good Way to Gain Success in Business. 


It All Started With a Misunderstanding and Jim Was Angry 
at Bill Gettit Until Friend Greenberg Straightened Things Out. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorp by J. C. Greenberg, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HERE was bad blood between 
Jim Careliss and Bill Gettit. 

There has been a hard feeling be- 
tween these two men for several 
weeks, and it resulted in one man 
spiting the other at every opportun- 
ity. 
One day I happened to be talking 
to Jim, and he out and told me all 
about Bill. 

The whole thing hinged on the 
fact that Bill Gettit landed a fur- 
nace job in a residence where Jim 
Careliss had done a gutter job. 


Jim deemed this customer as his, 
and believed that Bill Gettit had no 
right to him. 

It was a petty affair, but the bad 
feeling it created was serious, so it 
was up to me to try to patch it up. 
Jim was not at all pleased with the 
idea, because in his heart he bore a 
grudge. 

“Jim,” I remonstrated, “I can not 
see why Bill had no right to install 
that furnace job. He is in business 
for just such opportunities, and I 
can not see where you have a kick 
coming. Bill is a fine fellow, a de- 
cent competitor, and a respectable 
man, why should you and he be un- 
friendly toward each other ?” 

“Oh, rats,’ Jim answered with 
contempt. “Bill is no good. All 
he does is to run after my custom- 
ers. As soon as he sees an oppor- 
tunity to land a job where another 
sheet metal man is working, he is 
there to undermine it. If you call 
this respectability, you are crazy.” 

“Have you spoken to Bill about 
it?’ IT asked. “Have you spoken to 
Bill about such methods being 
harmful ?” 


“No, I did not,” admitted Jim. 
“What’s the use in talking to such 
a fellow about business ethics? He 
is underhanded; that’s all there is 
to it.” 





“Now, Jim,” I protested, “I do 
not agree with you. I know Bill is 
a fine fellow, and is not underhand- 
ed at all. It is all in your own opin- 
ion. You have formed a bad opin- 
ion about Bill, and you stick to it. 
To prove it, I will call Bill up right 
now, and let us have this thing out. 
You two fellows should be friends, 
and I am sure you will be.” 


I stepped to the telephone, and 
fortunately Bill answered the phone. 
I told Bill to come over, and he 
gladly consented to do so. In about 
fifteen minutes, Bill came over in 
his Lizzie, and stepping into the 
shop with a smile, asked me what I 
wanted of him. 

“Bill,” I began, “there is ill feel- 
ing between Jim and yourself, and I 
feel that you should‘ better under- 
stand each other. We were dis- 
cussing that furnace installation you 
put in over on Lakeview Road, and 
Jim is telling me that you have de- 
liberately undermined that job. 
Jim, as you know, did a job of 
guttering on that old house, and he 
is under the impression that you 
have deliberately taken a job from 
him. How about it, Bill?” 

Bill only smiled. He lit a ciga- 
rette, sat down, and looking Jim 
straight in the eye asked: 

“Jim, do you honestly think that 
I did a wrong in taking that job?” 

“Yes, I do,’ Jim answered in a 
sullen manner. “I was working on 
that house and it was my custom- 
er. I never bother your trade, do 
I?” 

sill entirely ignored that question. 
Instead he simply said: 

“Jim, let me tell you how I came 
to that job. You know that two 
years ago, I bought the business 
from Frank Kelly when he broke 
up in health, and among the things 
that were in the purchase was an 





‘your men on that house. 


old ledger in which I found the rec- 
ord of this house. That old fur- 
nace was installed in 1900 and I 
thought that after a furnace was 
twenty-two years old, it was time to 
sell them another one, and I did. 
Is there any harm in this, Jim?” 

Jim did not answer. There real- 
ly was no answer to Bill’s question. 

In order to get to the bottom of 
this, | asked Jim, how long after 
he had done that guttering job Bill 
had sold that furnace. Jim shift- 
ed uneasily in his chair, and replied, 
“About two weeks after.” 

“Now then, Jim,” I said, “Per- 
sonally, I like both of you. I am 
not siding with Bill, but I believe 
that the fault is yours after all. You 
are to blame for having lost it.” 

“How am I to blame for it?” 
Jim defended himself. ‘What did 
I have to do with losing that fur- 
nace? What are you talking 
about ?” 

“Here is what I mean, Jim,” I 
“You had one of 
You as a 


began to explain. 


business man should have made it 
your business to know the condi- 
tion of a heating plant in every 
house you work on.. Here you 
were on that house, and did not 
have the good judgment to go down 
to the cellar to investigate a possible 
furnace job. Do you blame Bill for 
being progressive?” 

“I was not on that house,” Bill 
insisted. “I had one of my men do 
that job, and I did not know about 
that furnace.”’ 

“That makes no difference,” Bill 
chimed in. “When I send out a 
man to do a job, no matter what a 
small job it is, I have my man go 
through the house and examine ev- 
ery register, and the furnace. I 
have a card which I give my man 
with orders to fill in every defect he 
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sees. This is service to the cus- 
tomers, and prospects for me. When 
my man goes into a house to do a 
job, he examines every possible fu- 
ture job, and I land it. Why don't 
you do the same thing? It so hap- 
pened that I knew when that fur- 
nace was installed and simply sold 
a new one, but my workmen are 
salesmen. I teach them to keep 
their eyes open, and I gain by it.” 

Jim was all interest. He began 
to see a field that would bring him 
work and profits. 

Finally he screwed up the cour- 
age to ask Bill to show him one of 
these cards. 

Bill pulled one of the investiga- 
tion reports out of his inner pocket 
and remarked casually: ' 

“Jim, I have about a thousand of 
these cards, and | can let you have 
as many as you care to have free. 
I believe that this investigation 
scheme is a good one, and I am not 
too small to keep it to myself. Go 
to it, Jim, and more power to you.” 

Jim felt like two cents. Here 
was Bill whom he thought was an 


underminer of business. Here was 
Bill, a square and fair man. Jim 


felt ashamed. 

“All right, Bill,” Jim said sheep- 
ishly. “I will just take you up on 
that. I am sorry I have misjudged 
you, and I want you to know that I 
am your friend.” 

“Bully for you, Jim,” Bill an- 
swered with enthusiasm, “I am now 
inviting you to visit my school of 
simple salesmanship. I and my 
men will be at the shop tonight, 
and if you want to bring your men 
over, I will show them how to help 
you sell goods and get work. If 
you make a salesman out of your 
men, you are building business. I 
want to show you real cooperation 
between boss and men. Will you 
come ?” 

“T sure will, Bill,” Jim gladly as- 
sented. “I sure will be there with 
three of my men at eight o’clock 
sharp.” Then turning to me he 
said, “Will you come, too?” 

I promised to come. I did come. 

Jim and three of his men where 
there. Bill was talking simple sales- 
manship. 
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His main idea was to have the 
men keep their eyes open for work. 
As he put it, the more work, the 
less lay-offs. The men rather liked 
this idea, and it worked out fine. 
Each man had Bill’s business at 
heart because it meant steadier 
work. Do you wonder why they 
investigated for orders? 

At the end of the meeting, after 
the men went home, jim, Bill, and I 
remained. Jim was thoughtful 
Bill was silent. Finally Jim ex: 
tended his hand to bill and said: 

“Bill, you and I have misunder- 
stood each other. We should know 
more about each other’s methods, 
and I propose that you and I form 
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a partnership in this business. You 
on the business end, and I on the 
shop end. What do you say ?” 

Bill just smiled and calmly an- 
swered, “You’re on, Jimmie.” 

This is how the Service Sheet 
Metal Company was formed. 

Dear Reader, get this under your 
skin. Get your men to report to 
you on a card made for the purpose, 
the condition of the house you are 
working on. 

You will find that they will help 
you sell a lot of goods that you are 
missing. Keep alive not only on 
what you are ordered to do, but on 
all possible work to be done. Get 
it. Do it. 


Rolled Zinc Is an Ideal Material for Roofing 
Because It Is Lasting, Artistic, Economical. 


Pure Rolled Zinc Is Now Available Which Can Be Formed, 
Bent, Crimped, and Lock-seamed With Perfect Satisfaction. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD by 
C. A. Stedman of New Jersey Zinc Company, New York City. 


ITHIN the last year a mate- 

rial, heretofore little used for 
the purpose in America, has found 
into the construction of 
many homes. 


its way 


It is rolled zinc and is now being 
employed in several localities, par- 
ticularly throughout the East, for 
the manufacture of leaders, gutters, 
flashings, valleys, ridge rolls, shin- 
gles and architectural trim. 

The adaptation of this metal for 
building purposes has inspired in- 
teresting discussion as to the “why” 
of zinc. 

Quite natural are questions asked 
by certain architects, such as, “Has 


zinc ever been used for spouting © 


work before,” and “If zinc is of 
such value, why has it not been 
used more in past years?” 

Replies to both queries are not 
difficult, and present most signifi- 
cant facts. 

To be sure, zinc spouting has been 
used before; certain countries of 
Europe, for instance, have employed 
zinc on buildings for several gen- 
erations, chiefly because of its dura- 
bility and economy. 





This is particularly true of 
France, England, Germany and Bel- 
gium where this metal is universal- 
ly accepted for leader pipes, eaves- 
troughs and fittings. 

Europe Roofed with Zinc. 

Moreover, zinc is the metal most 
generally used for roofing in Eu- 
rope, to so great a degree, in fact, 
that the metal artisans of those 
countries, it is said, would hardly 
know how to operate with any other 
material. 

In this connection the recent re- 
mark of one foreign workman is 
significant. He said: “Zinc cov- 
ers like a blanket the country I came 
from.” 

Many are the striking examples 
of well-known public and semi-pub- 
lic edifices in Europe, buildings rec- 
ognized as embodying all the finest 
details of architecture, on which are 
zine roofs. 

The Church of St. Bartholemy, 
Liege ; the Universities of Bonn and 
Berlin; Gare du Nord, Brussels; 
Zoological Gardens, Antwerp ; Hay- 
market Theater, London; Hotel de 
Ville, Paris; German Imperial Pal- 
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ace; Canterbury Cathedral; and 
others could be mentioned which 
have prepossessing and lasting roofs 
made of zinc. 

Europe’s thritt bespeaks volumes 
for the economy of zinc in building 
activities, and forms the bases of 
appeal made to America in behalf 
of this century-tried roofing and 
spouting metal. 
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the Europeans recognized the mer- 
its of zinc and went ahead, year 
after year, using zinc spouting and 
roofing made by the hands of their 
skilled workmen. 

In America zinc was experiment- 
ed with in a limited way more than 
a dozen years ago, for manufacture 
into eaves-troughs and conductor 
pipes. 


Residence of Ernest N. Braucher, Architect, 161 North Long Avenue, Chicago 
Roofed with Artistic Pure Rolled Zinc. 


The quality of zinc used in Eu- 
rope for a century was not compar- 
able with that which is used in the 
United States today. 

It was more brittle, not so ductile 
and required the making by hand of 
roofing accessories for which it was 
used. Necessarily, the hand-made 
article was far more expensive in 
first cost than that automatically 
turned out by machinery and which 
requires a particularly pure and duc- 
tile quality of material. 

Regardless of the more 
manufacturing methods, however, 


costly 


The movement was not entirely 
successful, because the grades of 
rolled zinc then available were not 
suitable for the purpose. 

Had the improved 
rolled zinc now on the market been 
obtained then, it is certain the im- 
petus given this metal for building 
use those dozen or so years ago 
would have assured a steadily in- 
creasing demand for zine roofing 
commodities that, today, the spon- 
sors for zinc would be experiencing 
a rapidly increasing demand from 
architects, builders and home-own- 


quality of 
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ers, and that zinc consumption for 
roofing use would be far greater 
than it is. 

\s to the quality of zinc former- 
ly used in this country, workmen 
found it difficult to form and bend. 

It was too stiff and too brittle. 

When the zincsmiths were mak- 
ing spouting by hand the process in- 
volved high labor costs, another fac- 
tor that militated against successful 
accomplishment. 

The American workman was not 
as adept an artisan, when working 
with zinc, as was his European 
brother, because, as one zincsmith 
aptly remarked, “We did not know 
as much as they did about the best 
methods of handling the metal.” 

Pure Rolled Zinc. 

Coming to the present phase of 
the situation, there is now a grade 
of rolled zine which, in itself, an- 
swers the query, “If zinc is so good, 
why has it not been used before?” 

This partigular grade, made un- 
der a single brand name, has been 
rolled commercially for about three 
vears, having been a development 
of war emergency. 

It can be formed, bent, crimped, 
and lock-seamed with facility, char- 
acteristics most needed for the man- 
ufacture of spouting. 

This grade is exactly suitable for 
the automatic manufacture of lead- 
er pipes and eaves-troughs by ma- 
chinery, and thus reduces the cost 
of the finished commodities. 

In other words, the present stand- 
ard of zinc quality solves divers 
problems of roofers, architects and 
consumers, for it places an unusual- 
ly durable roofing material at their 
disposal at a comparatively low 
cost. 

“What are the principal charac- 
teristics of zinc spouting?” 

“What does it do?” 

“Why should I buy it or specify 
it?” 

These are fair questions. Zinc 
can not rust. Therefore, it can not 
deteriorate from this cause. Long 
life is the natural result. 

Another point: Upon aging, zinc 
oxidizes, producing a coating which 
automatically protects the metal 
against deterioration. Durability, 
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then, is an important characteristic 
of zinc spouting. 

Aged zinc becomes soft, dull, sil- 
very gray in color, a tint which is 
most attractive. 

One of New York’s well-known 
architects recently declared that this 
color blends admirably with most 
finishes used in present-day archi- 
tectural practice. This color is ac- 
knowledged to present vast possi- 
bilities in the way of decoration. 

No paint is required for protec- 
tive purposes. Paint may be used, 
however, to satisfy the tastes of 
those who desire decorative effects 
other than those obtained by zinc in 
its natural hue. 

Once properly erected long years 
of service can be expected from 
leader = and other = con- 
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trivances made from zinc and be- 
cause of this long-wear feature zinc 
spouting is declared to “last a life- 
time.” 

No expensive periodi¢ replace- 
ments, no need for additional paint- 
ing costs to furnish protection, no 
frequent attention to repair bills! 
These factors justify the most fa- 
vorable consideration of this metal. 

What naturally will also appeal 
to those professional men whose in- 
terests are concentrated in build- 
ing enterprises, and also to home- 
owners, is the further fact that zinc 
does not stain stucco or other white 
surfaces with which it comes in con- 
tact, as do some other materials. 
This is so because the salts of zinc 
are white. 

While this non-staining feature 
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‘Simpl e Cost od Estimate S “a W. orks 
Out Satisfactorily for Gundlach. 


Sheets Are Uniform in Size and Make it Possible 
to Keep Accurate Account for All Jobs. 


Unless a man knows what an ar- 
ticle costs him, how is he to know 
at what price he may sell it and 
make a fair profit? 

Unless a man knows what it will 
cost him to do a certain job of sheet 
metal work or warm air furnace 
installation, how can he be reason- 
ably sure that the price he quotes 
for it will yield him a reasonable 
profit? 

The knowing of costs is, there- 
fore, of prime importance in the 
management of any business, and 
yet it is safe to say that the major- 
ity of those who sell either articles 
bought from others or articles and 
work as a completed job, have no 
accurate knowledge of their costs. 

Some of them may be making 
money, but if they do, it is in spite 
of their lack of knowledge, and in 
most cases only because competi- 
tion is not very keen. 

In these days of strong competi- 
tion, it is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that a careful watch be 
kept on all items that enter into 
costs, in order that they may be in- 
cluded when the bill is made out. 


To do this in the most efficient 
manner—a manner which means 
the least non-productive labor and, 
therefore, also the least expense in 
the long run, it is best to have uni- 
formly-sized forms for these rec- 
ords, and we show herewith six 
forms used by the Gundlach Sheet 
Metal Works, r12 Division Street, 
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perhaps is .not comparable in im- 
portance with zinc’s durability, nev- 
ertheless, it has a bearing on artis- 
tic appearance, especially for 
homes, and consequently must be- 
come an increasing influence when 
materials are to be selected in fu- 
ture years. 

Permanent service, then, is the 
expectation from zinc leaders and 
gutters, and the zinc referred to is 
“solid zinc through and through,” 
not merely metal having a zinc coat- 
ing. 

This material will stand the test 
of time and weather, and since it 
entails no cost after the first cost it 
thus helps to conserve the value of 
real estate to which it is affixed ow- 
ing to the permanent character of 
the service it gives. 
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Sandusky, Ohio, together with a 
statement from Mr. Carl M. Gund- 
lach, as follows: 

“Sheet which we marked No. 1 
or ‘figuring sheet’ we use for esti- 
mating all work. 

“Sheet No. 2 we use for submit- 
ting estimates ; you will observe the 
notation printed on the bottom 
sheet. We find this a good thing; 
if the estimate covers a contract it 
must be so stated. 

“Sheets Nos. 3 and 4 are for the 
shop orders. William Smith comes 
in and orders this work; the order 
is first marked down in the ordinary 
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day book, which is filled with job 
numbers allowing three lines for 
each job; the shop order is made 
out and given to foreman. If the 
job is by contract, sheet No. 1 is 
pinned to it. 

“The day book for job numbers 
is simply to have an office record of 
the order, as there is a possibility 
of the shop order either being lost 
or mislaid; we have never had this 
occur, but it might happen. 

“Sheet No. 5 or workman’s sheet 
is given to the workman that does 
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in every day and charged to the 
job on sheet No. 6. 

“Too much importance can not 
be placed on sheet No. 6. By it 
the sheet metal contractor knows 
exactly how he is coming out; he 
does not have to guess as to wheth- 
er he is making or breaking on the 
job, whether it be ‘contract’ or 
‘time and material’; he knows 
whether or not the price he is 
charging for work, for labor and 
for material put up by the foot is 
paying him or not; it gives him a 
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bor. 

“Outside erecting labor is also 
marked separate, which enables us 
to keep record of this class of work 
in the handling of the State Indus- 
trial Insurance, which we must turn 
in every six months. 

“We also use an ordinary day 
book for charging up minor items, 
small charges which are bound to 
turn up; if these are paid within a 
reasonable time, they are marked 
off and charged to cash sales; if 
not, they are carried over to ledger, 








Six Forms Used for Figuring Estimates, Keeping Track of Material and Labor and Final Cost for Sheet Metal Shop. 
Used by Gundlach Sheet Metal Works, Sandusky, Ohio. 


the work; all materials taken to the 
job are listed on the front of same, 
all materials returned on the back. 
This sheet is turned in to foreman 
on return from job, who in turn 
charges up same on back of sheet 
Nos. 3 or 4 as it might be. The 
workman’s sheets are filed away 
in order. 


“Should this job require two or 
three trips for various work, work- 
man is given a new sheet each time; 
we find this much better than try- 
ing to make orie sheet cover the en- 
tire job, as it might be three months 
before all metal work on this job is 
completed and workmen are prone 
to be careless. Sheet No. 3 or 4 


is not turned in until job is com- 
pleted ; the labor is, of course, turned 





reference for all classes of work he 
has done, for estimating, etc. 

“We bill the work out direct 
from sheet No. 6, with carbon copy, 
either three, two or one invoices to 
sheet, according to length; carbon 
copies are put in binder, which 
forms our ledger or rather journal; 
jobs are posted from binder to loose 
leaf ledger. 

“Timeslips are not new, but we 
find that they help your employee 
to produce more than otherwise, for 
the reason that he must show eight 
hours’ work, and if he is ‘laying 
down’ on the job, it soon shows up. 

“Everyone connected with our 
firm must put in timeslip daily, and 
in this way we can easily dissect our 
productive and nonproductive la- 


running them on a separate set of 
numbers with a prefix letter such 
as P126, P127, etc. 

“We believe the system is simple 
and easy for the average shop to 
use, and it covers all necessary 
ground, in its use.” 





Prominent Ohio Sheet Metal 
Contractor Passes Away. 


The Zanesville Local of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Ohio mourns the loss of a charter 
member in the person of J. T. Gra- 
ham, who died recently at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital of Zanesville. 

He was active in every movement 
for the welfare of the sheet metal 
trade and the community in which 
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he lived. He served two terms as 
president of the city council of 
Zanesville. 

He was a member of the Zanes- 
ville Lodge of Elks and the Musi- 
cians’ Union. 

A wife and two sons survive him; 
and a multitude of friends sympa- 
thize with them in the loss of so 
kind, genial, and lovable a husband, 
father, and comrade. 





Grants Reduced Fare to National 
Sheet Metal Convention. 


Joseph Gardner, President of the 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, states that the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association has au- 
thorized the following rate for 
travel to the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, May 16 to 19, 1922. 

One and one-half fare, contin- 
gent upon an attendance by rail of 
not less than 350 from points from 
which the one-way fare to destina- 
tion is 67 cents or more, the conces- 

















sion being authorized on the so- 
called “Certificate Plan,’ under 
which a member of the organiza- 
tion or dependent member of fam- 
ily, traveling to the meeting point 


' buys a regular one-way ticket and 


obtains, by so requesting ticket 
agent, a certificate attesting pur- 
chase of the going ticket. 

In event not less than 350 such 
certificates are countersigned by a 
designated officer of the organiza- 
tion and validated by a special rep- 
resentative of the carriers appointed 
for this purpose, such validated cer- 
tificates are good for the purchase 
of return ticket from point of meet- 
ing to original starting point.at half 
fare. 

It has been arranged by the Ex- 
ecutive Board in charge of the Con- 
vention to have a representative at 
the Convention Hall to look after 
the validating of all tickets. 

It is, therefore, important that in 
buying a ticket for the Convention 
that the purchaser ask for a cer- 
tificate. It is urged that this matter 
be not overlooked. 


Tells Why the Strips Forming the Water 
Channels in a Cellular Core Break Apart. 


The Cellular Core Type of Automobile Radiator Is Made Up 
of Separate Strips of Metal Joined Together Solely by Solder. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcOoRD by 
E. E. Zideck, New York City. 


TWENTY-THIRD ARTICLE, 
HE cellular core is soldered to 
the metal of the tank directly. 
Leaks, therefore, occur most fre- 
quently where the core is joined to 
the tanks. 

These leaks are either due to 
faulty soldering in the first place, or 
the core and the tanks were oxidized 
and not cleaned before soldering, 
or openings formed by the corruga- 
tions of the channels were too large 
and not solidly enough closed at the 
time the core was inserted. 

Each pair of the metal strips of 
the cellular core is either seamed or 
lapped and soldered at the top and 
bottom of the core. 

If the core was dipped in too hot 


solder, in burned solder, or in im- 
pure solution, or the metal itself 
was impure when the top and bot- 
tom of the core were dipped or sol- 
dered, the seams and laps will not 
be tight enough to withstand the 
pressure of water circulation, and 
leaks in these seams and laps will 
call for repair. 

Again the repairer should look 
out for indications as to the causes 
of the leaks. 

If he sees yellowish and sandy 
solder covering the places where the 
leaks are, it is a proof that the leaks 
are due to too hot dipping and that 
all the seams must be resoldered to 
prevent the core from leaking. 

The re-soldering of these seams 
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should be done after a thorough 
cleaning with acid, and the best way 
to go about it is to pre-heat the 
metal with the torch flame and do 
the real soldering with a thin copper 
made to reach through the air pas- 
sage. 

Torch soldering of the top and 
bottom seams in the cellular core 
(and more so if the core is but 
lapped) would result in the solder 
contained in them melting out and, 
ultimately, by trying to get solder 
into the air passage, in filling it up 
with solder and stopping it com- 
pletely, but stopping not the leak. 

Thin wire solder, preferably over 
fifty per cent tin content, should be 
used for soldering in the air pas- 
sages. 

The more tin solder contains, the 
easier it melts. 

sy pre-heating the inside of the 
air passage to be soldered with the 
torch needle flame, cutting off from 
the roll just long enough pieces of 
the wire solder to reach through, 
and inserting them into the pre-heat- 
ed passage, the finishing up with 
the copper fitting into it is the much 
better way. 

The solder will be almost melting 
when inserted into the pre-heated 
passage and the thin copper does not 
need to be very hot to make it melt 
more and cover the leaky seam. 

The cellular core, made up of nu- 
merous separate strips of metal 
joined together solely by solder and 
held together by a small lap, is lia- 
ble to break apart in these joints 
and leak the water which each sep- 
arate strip holds. 

Common causes of the breaking 
apart of strips forming the water 
channels in a cellular core are: 

1. Dipping at too high a temper- 
ature of molten solder. 

2. Oxidized or otherwise unclean 
edges of the strips where they lap. 

3. Too soft solder being used for 
dipping (less than 50 per cent tin). . 

4. Impure or burned solder used 
for dipping; and 

5. Too loosely fitting strips of 
the core. 

The cellular core, if injured in 
any way externally, shows marks of 
it distinctly and the leak, if any, re- 
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sulting from it can be repaired much 
more easily than many of the previ- 
ously mentioned which were due to 
defects in construction. 

In a case where a large area of 
the core has been deformed and is 
leaky, or where many places in it 
are thus affected, an entire new core 
is to be recommended. 

Nowadays cores are manufac- 
tured and sold almost as cheap as 
the cost would be of trying to patch 
up a badly leaking core. 

It is even possible for the repair- 
er to buy core-material in lengths, 
keep it on hand for emergency cases 
where the owner does not like to 
wait for a new core to be ordered, 
and construct of it the size and 
shape core he wants in a few hours’ 
time. 

In fact, the up-to-date radiator 
repair man, keeping in stock a few 
cores which he knows are frequent 
in his vicinity, and core material in 
loose pieces to assemble himself 
when the job is to be done at once 
and he has not the right size and 
shape core at hand, is not wasting 
time in trying to patch cores that 
are beyond repair. 

It does not pay. He can not 
charge for the badly patched up 
radiator all that he puts in it, and 
he is not sure that it will not leak 
again, damaging his reputation and, 
probably, losing him a good cus- 
tomer. 

Internal injuries to the cellular 
core result from the same causes 
mentioned in connection with the 
tubular core in the preceding arti- 
cle. 

Frost will not burst the cells as 
readily as it will the tubes, but it 
will expand them, loosening solder 
in the joints and making them leaky. 

Eaten-up metal is found oftener 
in the cellular core than in the tubu- 
lar one, owing to the tubes being 
solder-coated and the cells being 
not. 

In the cellular core there is also 
rather more trouble from the force 
of the circulating water which here, 
has a larger and less rigid metal 
area to act against and, hence, can 
more readily open up the soldered 
joints upon the core faces or, as 
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often is the case, break the metal 
where it is stamped and hard. 
(To Be Continued.) 





Issues Program of New England 
Sheet Metal Convention. 


Arrangements have been perfect- 
ed for the Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the New England [edera- 
tion of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
which is to be held April 5 and 6, 
1922, in Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The Committee on Arrangements 
consists of members of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, as fol- 
lows: George H. Williams, David 
Quimette, Gardner Fletcher and 
William McAhy. 

The program for the convention 


is herewith reproduced : 
Wednesday, April 5, 1922. 


9:30 a. m.—Registration, Cooley’s Ho- 
tel. 

10:30 a. m.—Convention opens. Sing- 
ing “America.” Address of welcome by 
Mayor Leonard of Springfield. Re- 
sponse by President Ouimette. Reports 
of Officers of New England Federation 
Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Afternoon Session. 

2:00 p. m.—“Profit or Loss—Which ?” 
Stereopticon lecture by Edwin L. Sea- 
brook, Philadelphia, National Secretary. 
Open Discussion of Trade Topics. 
Question Box. 

Evening. 

7:30 p. m.—Banquet and entertain- 
ment. 

Thursday, April 6, 1922. 

10:00 a. m.—Report of Resolutions 
Committee. Discussion of Trade Top- 
ics. Question Box. 

Thursday Afternoon. 

2:30 p. m.—Sightseeing trip to Spring- 

field municipal buildings. 





Announces Board of Directors 
for Illinois Auxiliary. 

The newly-elected president of 
the Travelers’ Auxiliary to the IIli- 
nois Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, L. A. Denoyer of Chicago, 
has named the following members 
as Board of Directors for the year 
1922: 

Oliver T. Ingledew, chairman, 
Chicago, Illinois, Scully Steel & Iron 
Company. 

E. E. Griffith, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, Tanner & Company. 

J. G. Holch, Gilman, Illinois, 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company. 

George B. Carr, Chicago, Illinois, 
Carr Supply Company. 









Here Is Program of Lowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors Convention. 
A judicious proportion of in- 


struction and entertainment has 


been devised for the Second An- 
nual Convention of the lowa Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association, 
which is to be held March 29 and 
30, 1922, in Hotel Russell-Lamson, 
Waterloo, lowa. 

The Entertainment Committee of 
the Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s Aux- 
iliary of the lowa Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association is planning to 
give a banquet to the sheet metal 


contractors on the evening of 


March 20th. 
The program for the Conven- 
tion is as follows: 
Wednesday, March 29, 1922. 


8:00 a. m.—Registration and distribu- 
tion of badges. 

9 a. m—Meeting of Board of Direc- 
tors. 

10:00 a. m—Convention called to or- 
der by C. M. Berkley, president of the 
Hardware and Sheet Metal Dealers of 
Waterloo, Towa. 

Address of Welcome—M. L. Bow- 
man, secretary of Greater Waterloo As- 
sociation. 

Response—H. L. Barquist, president 
Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. 

Committee appointments. 

Question Box. 

1:30 p. m.—Roll Call. 

Minutes of previous meeting. 

2:00 p. m.—Address, “Brighter Days 
of Business,” by George W. Huntley, 
president Cutler Hardware Company. 

245 p. m—Address, “Sheet Metal 
Contractor’s Autobiography,” by A. L. 
Adams, Mason City, Iowa. 

Discussion. 

Question Box. 

4:00 p. m-—Auto tour of Waterloo 
factory district, Rainbow Drive, Castle 
Hill, Cedar Heights, and Cedar Falls. 

6:30 p. m—Banquet, English Grill 
Room, by the Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s 
Auxiliary. 

MENU. 
Fruit Cocktail 
Celery Olives 
Cream of Tomato in Cups 
With Crotons 
Hot Rolls 
Roast Turkey with Oyster Dressing 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Head Lettuce, Thousand Island Dressing 
Cherry Pie, A La Mode 
Coffee 

7:30 p. m—Entertainment—Blair A. 

Quick, Master of Ceremonies, music, etc. 
Thursday, March 30, 1922. 

9:00 a. m—Address, “Your Associa- 
tion,” by H. E. Keister, Waterloo Ad- 
vertising Corporation. 

10:00 a. m.—Address, “Salesmanship,” 
by Bruce F. Gates, Waterloo Business 
College. 

11:00 a. m.—Address, “Sheet Metal 
Business,” by Walter Grissel. Cedar 
Rapids, J. P. Grissel Cornice Company. 

Discussion. 

Question Box. 
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1:30 p. m.—-Address, “Report of Re- 
search Work,” by R. W..Menk. 

2:30 p. m.—Secretary’s Report. 

Report of Delegate to National Con- 
vention. 

3:00 p. m.—Report of Committees. 

New and Unfinished Business. 

Election of Officers. 

Selection of Next Convention City. 





American Rolling Mill Company 
Establishes Office in Texas. 

For the conveniences of its con- 
stantly expanding trade, the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company, Middle- 
town, Ohio, has opened a new of- 
fice in Houston, Texas. 

C. C. Lynd, formerly manager of 
the New Orleans office of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company, is in 
charge of the new Houston, Texas, 
office. The New Orleans office has 
been closed. 





Indiana Auxiliary Gives Out List 
of Convention Committees. 


If officers of trade organizations 
could be present and watch the ac- 
tivities of the Jobbers’ and Sales- 
men’s Auxiliary to the Sheet Metal 
Cortractors’ Association of Indiana 
in their work of preparing for the 
Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
they would learn how to carry on 
intensive campaigns for the sus- 
taining of enthusiasm in their ranks. 

Every imaginable means of pro- 
moting the success of the forthcom- 
ing annual meeting of the National 
Association, May 16 to 19, in In- 
dianapolis, is being exploited by the 
Indiana Auxiliary. 

Committees of energetic mem- 
bers are busy with special features. 

E. W. Norman, President of the 
indiana Auxiliary, in issuing the 
following list of committees, as- 
sures the trade that every member 
whose name appears on a committee 
is pledged to do his share toward 
assuring the success of the Conven- 
tion. 

The Committees are as follows: 


Banquet and Exhibit Entertainment 
Committee : 
E. W. Norman, Chairman, 
Phil Geitz, 
F. A. Wilkening, 
Paul R. Jordan, 
H. A. Beaman. 
Hote! Committee: 
E. C. Folkening, Chairman, 
O. Vorhees, 
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Harry R. Neal, 

J. R. Strahlendorf, 

B. A. Epperson 
Resolution, Constitution 

Committee : 

Ralph W. Blanchard, Chairman, Chi- 
cago. 

A. George Pedersen, 
ARTISAN, Chicago. 

Edwin A. Scott, Sheet Metal Worker, 
New York City. 

Q. Vorhees, 

Paul R. Jordan. 
Reception Committee: 

Harry H. Jones, Chairman, 

E. G. Campbell, 

Albert J. Pfeiffer, 

W. L. Schomeberg, 

Clarence Alig, 

J. L. Eaglesheld, 

J. M. Oliphant, 

R. S. Thompson, 

N. C. Apgar, 

George Thomas, 

J. Harvey Manny, 

Mr. McE!wain, 

Harry McKee. 
Auxiliary Nominating Committee: 

W. C. Fletcher, Chairman, 

Phil Geitz, 

Ralph Ingalls, 

E. D. Schuknecht, 

Charles Livengood. 
Banquet Committee : 

J. R. Strahlendorf, 

Joseph C. Gardner, 

E, W. Norman. 
Transportation Committee: 

Joseph C. Gardner, Chairman, 

F. A. Wilkening, 

Paul R. Jordan, 

Will Laut, 

J. C. Henley. 


and By-Laws 
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Notes and Queries 














“Imico” Damper Regulator. 
From Michael and Company, 102 West 
Chicago Street, Sturgis, Michigan. 


Please inform us who manufac- 
tures what is known as the “Imico” 
Damper Regulator. 

Ans.—lIllinois Malleable Iron 
Company, 1801 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Ford Radiator Shells. 


From Star Electro Plating Works, 21 
Market Street, Jamestown, New York. 


Kindly tell us who makes Ford 
radiator shells. 

Ans.—G. and O. Manufacturing 
Company, Replacement Depart- 
ment, New Haven, Connecticut; 
and F, L. Curfman Manufacturing 
Company, Maryville, Missouri. 


Aluminum Steam Pressure Cookers. 


From Braden and Schmidt, Dysart, 
Iowa. 


Will you kindly advise us who 
makes aluminum steam pressure 
cookers. 

Ans.—Toledo Cooker Company, 
Toledo, Ohio; Northwestern Steel 
& Iron Works, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin; The Stearns Company, 133 
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West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois - 
and Wagner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 60 East Lake Street, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 
Brass Strainer Cloth. 
From J. H. Gieseking, Centralia, Illinois. 
Please inform me where I can 
get some brass strainer cloth. 
Ans.—Michigan Wire Goods 
Company, 2100 Howard, Detroit, 
Michigan; Cleveland Wire Cloth 
and Manufacturing Company, 3574 
East 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and C. QO. Jellif Manufacturing 
Company, Southport, Connecticut. 


Hardware Store Fixtures. 
From S. Barker's Sons Company, 2034 
East Fourth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Can you tell us what firms make 
store fixtures for hardware stores? 


Ans.—American Store Fixture 
Company, 121 South Halsted 
Street; Chicago Store and Fixture 
Company, 818-820 South Clinton 
Street ; The Newton and Hoit Com- 
pany, 1018 North Paulina Street; 
Schick-Johnson Company, 1737 
North Paulina Street; all of Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Chryster and Koppin 
Company, 819 West Warren Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Michigan; and W. B. 
McLean Manufacturing Company, 
729 Herron Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

“Hole Shooter” Electric Drill. 


From Arthur Roy, 383 East Third 
Street, Corning, New York. 
Will you kindly tell me who 


makes the “Hole Shooter” electric 
drill ? 


Ans.—A. H. Peterson Manufac- 
turing Company, 1614 Fratney, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


Address of Livingston Radiator Cor- 
poration. 


From L. R. Hamman, 347 East Main 
Street, Decatur, Illinois. 


Please advise us where the Liv- 
ingston Radiator Corporation is lo- 
cated. 

Ans.—75th and Amsterdam, New 
York City. 

“Niagara” Tools. 


From H. W. Schwery, Highland Park, 
Illinois. 


We would like to know who man- 
ufactutes the “Niagara” tools. 

Ans.—They are made by the Ni- 
agara Machine and Tool Works, 
683 Northland Avenue, Buffalo, 
New York. 
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Descriptive Index and Guide to New Patents. 


Improved Devices Which May Save Labor in Your Shop 
or Add Another Source of Income to Your Retail Store. 


1,398,379. Safety-razor. John 
L. King, New York, N. Y., assign- 
or to Rotary King Safety Razor 
Company, New York, N. Y., a Cor- 
poration of Delaware. Filed Sept. 
13, 1920. 

1,398,415. Eaves-trough. Turn- 
er Byrd, Lansing, Mich. Filed 
Sept. 27, 1920. 

1,398,445. Washboard. William 
H. Rothrock, South Allentown, Pa. 
Filed June 27, 1921. 

1,398,473. Fruit or vegetable 
masher. Alexander T. Stewart, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignor to The 
Scientific Specialty Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Filed July 30, 1921. 

1,398,504. Door closer and 
check. Cociu Enache, Dallas, Tex. 
Filed Apr. 11, 1921. 

1,398,542. Arrangement of heat- 


ers in electric ovens. Frank F. For- 
shee, Flint, Mich., assignor to West- 
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inghouse Electric Products Com- 
pany, a Corporation of Michigan. 
Filed Dec. 13, 1919. 

1,398,621. Dough-roll and roll- 
ing-pin. Bernard L. Braddick, San 
Diego, Calif. Filed Feb. 4, 1920, 
Serial No. 356,165. Renewed Oct. 


12, 1921. 

1,398,666. Combined sifter and 
shovel. Herbert Henry Beach, 
Balham, London, England. Filed 
May 27, 19109. 

1,398,679. Tool-holder. Charles 
Jerome Clark, Lakewood, Ohio. 
Filed Jan. 25, 1921. 

1,398,721. Fishing reel. Glenn 
A. Higbee, Detroit, Mich. Filed 


Mar. 26, 1921. 

1,398,850. Weed-puller. Maurice 
Franco, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Dec. 16, 1919. 

1,399,015. Egg-poaching appa- 
ratus. Frederick E. Hummel and 
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1,399,296, 


John J. Noeth, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
Dec. 10, 1920. 

1,399,135. Window-ventilator. 
Nicolai B. Nielsen and Ellis G. 
Brant, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed Mar. 
29, 1920. 

1,399,145. Door-checking device. 
John O. Naslin, Seattle, Wash. 
Filed May 31, 1921. 

1,399,177. Window-lock. Ignacy 
Wiernikowski, New York, N. Y. 
assignor of forty-five per cent to 
Henry Molenda, Ollie, Mont. Filed 
Mar. 5, 1921. 

1,399,178. _Gas-burner. Aaron 
H. Wolff, New York, N. Y. Filed 
Mar. 7, 1919. 

1,399,249. Fishing-tool. Charles 
Henry Brown, Ranger, Tex. Filed 
Sept. 13, 1920. 

1,399,205. Wrench. Oscar H. 
Lay, Seattle, Wash. Filed Mar. 24, 
1921. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets. 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


COPPER WIRE ORDERS 
ARE INCREASING. 


The notable feature of the market 
is the increase of orders for copper 
wire. 

Public utilities are buying large 
quantities of transmission cable for 
maintenance as a result of the re- 
cent successful floating of bond is- 
sues. 

Power companies and _ electric 
light interests are purchasing more 
weatherproof wire. 

Outside of the immense demand 
for small lots of light wire from 
amateur radio operators there is a 
decided increase in orders for wire 
from commercial radio companies 
and from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

One railroad electrification proj- 
ect, calling for about 65 miles of 
copper wire is now before manufac- 
turers. 

One wire drawer reports more 
business transacted in February 
than in any month for the last two 
years. 

March business to date equals 
that of bebruary. 

Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies are extending lines and mak- 
ing extensive repairs and conse- 
auently are utilizing more copper 
wire. 

Electrical power plant extension 
is an important factor in the indus- 
try at the moment and the prospect 
is that future development will call 
for considerably more wire. 

One wire manufacturer says: 
“We had a splendid export business 
last year to Europe, South Amer- 
ica and Japan. 

“Fortunately for us this year our 
domestic trade is improving, but 
our foreign trade has taken a dread- 
ful slump. Most of our demand is 
coming from electric railways. 

“Nearly all of this work in the 
New York district is repair work 
neglected during the war and then 








delayed because of the high costs 
of material.” 

Another wire drawer states, “Our 
business is dependant largely upon 
several telephone and_ telegraph 
companies, who are extending their 
lines and making extensive repairs. 

“We expect the many electrical 
power plants now under construc- 
tion or design to be a big factor in 
the wire business this year.” 

Production of copper is not like- 
ly to be excessive and in the mean- 
time stocks are being reduced and 
home consumption is increasing. 

Sales of copper for the first three 
weeks of March are estimated at 
100,000,000 pounds, of which the 
larger part was for export. 

Export demand for casting cop- 
per has remained brisk, involving 
another lot of 600 tons and several 
smaller inquiries the past week. 
Tin. 

By reason of tin market’s being 
largely dependent upon London for 
quotations, there is much fluctua- 
tion—with a narrow range—of do- 
mestic prices in sympathy with 
varying sterling exchange rates. 

Advices from England state that 
the trade there anticipates large 
shipments from the Straits and even 
larger shipments of Banca during 
the rest of this month. 

It is estimated that shipments 
from the Straits in March will reach 
5,500 tons, but in view of expected 
American deliveries of 5,000 tons it 
is believed the world’s visible sup- 
plies will not be much augmented. 

More than 5,000 tons already 
have arrived in this country this 
month, as tinplate makers and other 
buyers are receiving deliveries to 
build up their depleted stocks. 


Solder. 

Prices of solder in the Chicago 
market declined $1.00 per hundred 
pounds. 





Report of 


The quotations now in effect are 
as follows: 

Warranted, 50-50, per 100 pounds, 
$19.50; Commercial, 45-55, per 100 
pounds, $18.00, and Plumbers’, per 
100 pounds, $16.75. 

Lead. 

The lead market continues with- 
out feature and prices are firmly 
held at 4.40 cents for St. Louis and 
4.70 cents per pound for New 
York. 


There are reduced freight rates 
announced effective after April 1oth 
irom Missouri points. 

This is tending to slacken prompt 
shipment business from that sec- 
tion momentarily, but the producers 
having little metal to spare anyway 
for March are not particularly in- 
convenienced. 

May shipment is largely inquired 
for Dut there is little disposition to 
quote that delivery yet, while orders 
for April continue to be received in 
good volume. 

Lead ores advanced sharply dur- 
ing the past week, a large part of 
the tonnage being sold at $61.50 to 
$62.00. 

The demand was very firm and 
considerable sales were made early 
in the week. 

The production was practically all 
taken and the demand was unsatis- 


fied. 


Zinc. 

Zinc prices continue unchanged 
and producers are not making any 
effort to force sales at present lev- 
els. 

In some instances they are show- 
ing a preference for future business 
over prompt at the premium of five 
points per month, that has lately 
been prevailing. 

April shipment, however, can be 
now bought at the same price as 
prompt, 4.70 cents East St. Louis 
basis. 

Orders from consumers are light 
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and indicate a continuance of the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy that 
has been followed for some time; 
and there are cases in which rush 
shipments from nearby points are 
called for. 

These show how close some of 
the largest consumers are running 
on stocks—concerns that normally 
carry perhaps one or two thousand 
tons of metal on hand. 

This is not a recent development 
since the late advance. It is the 
continuance of a policy that was 
apparent in December and seems in 
part based on other considerations 
than the price of zinc, which can 
not be considered inflated. 


Sheets. 


Sheet metal shops making mate- 
rials for the building trades con- 
tinue to be very good buyers, prob- 
ably the leaders among all consum- 
ers. 

The tonnage moving out in this 
channel may have been exceeded oc- 
casionally in the past, but it is easi- 
ly above any general average that 
could be struck for a period of time. 

The electrical industries are buy- 
ing somewhat more freely week by 
week and now appear to have al- 
most normal activity. 

Buying by metal furniture mak- 
ers seems to be increasing some- 
what, over the fairly high level not- 
ed in recent reports. 

The activity seems to be greater 
in filing cabinets and other articles 
required in the normal conduct of 
business as a necessity, rather than 
in desks, which are partly a lux- 
ury. 

Buying of sheets by agricultural 
implement makers is very small 
compared with normal requirements 
of the past, but a sharp increase is 
represented for the past few weeks, 
since for quite a while the imple- 
ment trade was buying nothing. 

Sheet mill operations have in- 
creased almost steadily from week 
to week since the latter part of 
January. and are now at about 70 
per cent of theoretically full opera- 
tion, which means, say 80 per cent 
of a practical working rate. 
Operations are fairly well distrib- 
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uted among the different classes of 
producers, there being only slight 
divergences. 
Tin Plate. 


The regular market on tin plate 
remains at $4.75, this being the offi- 
cial price of the leading interest and 
the usual asking price of indepen- 
dents except on large lots, the limit 
for which appears to be $4.60. 

Taking the tin plate mills as a 
whole the stocks are very light, well 
below the normal for this date in 
the year, and making no compari- 
son at all with the heavy stocks of 
one year ago, when the mills were 
banking on consumers taking more 
tin plate than they said they were 
going to take. 

This year there is no misunder- 
standing, as all consumers are count- 
ing on heavy operations. 

Mill stocks amount to only a few 
days of production, which means 
scarcely anything, since there is al- 
ways some accumulation of odds 
and ends. 

There is some bidding for mill 
stocks, even of miscellaneous char- 
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acter, consumers evidently having 
enough confidence in the future of 
prices to be willing to take stock 
plate and use it as occasion develops 
for the use of odd sizes. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district which should be con- 
sidered as nominal are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $13.50 to $14.00; 
old iron axles, $18.50 to $19.00; 
steel springs, $13.75 to $14.25; No. 
1 wrought iron, $12.50 to $13.00; 
No. 1 cast, $12.00 to $12.50 all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pound: Light coppers, 7% cents; 
light brass, 4 cents; lead 314 cents; 
zinc, 2 cents; and cast aluminum, 
9% cents. 

Pig Iron. 

The pig iron 
but surely improving. 

In the Chicago district, demand 


market is slowly 


is steadily increasing and prices con- 
tinue firm. 

Reports from all sections of the 
country indicate that business is ex- 
panding, 


Advancing Prices and an Increasing Rate of 
Production Characterize the Steel Industry. 


The Illinois Steel Company Has Advanced Its Operating 
Rate to 70 Per Cent, the Highest in More than‘a Year. 


OST of the steel mills have 

been gradually advancing 
prices, and the market this week 
ranged between 1.40 and 1.50 cents, 
hase Pittsburgh, for shapes, plates 
and ‘bars. 

Some business has been taken 
during the week at 1.40 cents, but 
almost all the mills are now firm at 
1.50 cents. 

Of course, there are some .out- 
standing bids on the steel for pend- 


ing projects that still stand at very 


much lower quotations, most of 
which, in all probability, will be 
placed in the very near future. 
The leading interest is understood 
tc be quoting 1.50 cents, and de- 
parting from this quotation only 
when particular instances of com- 
petition are brought to its attention. 


With a stiffening in quotations of 
the heavier products, a composite 
price of finished steel today stands 
at 2.053 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 2.043 cents a week ago. 

Steel proudcts for the country 
continued to expand, if but slowly, 
and the output of the mills today 
is almost 60 per cent of capacity. 

Those of the leading interest are 
producing steel ingots at the rate of 
60 per cent, and those of the inde- 
pendents are doing almost, if not 
quite as well. 

In tonnage, the mills of the coun- 
try are producing steel ingots at the 
rate of 29,000,000 tons a year, which 
compares very favorably with the 
figures for the years prior to the 
outbreak of war between the Eu- 


ropean powers. 








Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 












Chicago Foundry .. 
Southern Fdy. No. 2, 21 66 to 22 16 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..26 00 to 30 50 


FIRST quaint BRIGHT 
PLATES. 


14x20 112 sheets $10 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 180 Ibs.... 
Cokes, 200 ibs.... 
Comes, 214 lbs.... 


Cokes, 270 Ibs....IX 20x28 14 10 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 
anetees -.+-per 106 lbs. $3 38 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED 
BLACK. 


GALVANIZED. 


BAR SOLDER. 


per 100 Ibs. $19 5 


SHEET ZINC. 


Less than cask lots 
Copper Sheet, 


ccccccccccce ect 85 


per 100 lbs. 7 25 
Cut coils......per 100 lbs. 7 50 





HARDWARE, SHEET 
METAL _ SUPPLIES, 
WARM AIR HEATER 
FITTINGS AND AC- 





CESSORIES. 
ADZES, 
Coopers’. 
Barton’s ...... Terr TT TTT 
WIRES occcccscce heene eee Net 
AMMUNITION. 


Shelis, Loaded, Peters. 
' Loaded with Black Powder 18% 
Loaded with Smokeless 


POWEEE ccccccccccecccee AO 
Winchester. 
a Repeater 
Atoneeaheo«,6 --20 & 4% 
Smokeless Leader 
Ere 20 & 4% 
Black “Powder cacees 20 & 4% 
U. M. C. 
Nitro Club ¢..c-cveces 20 & 4% 
BOGOR 00000006 000008 20 & 4% 
BeOW GOED ccccccccecss 20 & 4% 
Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7- 8 gauge 10&7%% 
i 9-10 gauge 10&7% % 
e 11-28 gauge 10&7% % 
ASBESTOS. 
Paper up to 1/16........ 6c per lb. 
Rollboard ......+.+.+.+. 64 c per Ib. 
Millboard 3/32 to %....6e per Ib. 
Corrugated Paper (250 
sq. ft. to roll)..... $6.00 per roll 


AUGERS. 
Boring Machine 40 @ <0anee 


ter’a Nut ......ccees os 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s......-- per doz. $30 00 
Post Hole. 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well 
ccccecccccccoces -30 and 6% 


Vaughan’s, 4 to 9 i 
without handles per doz. $14 00 


AWLS. 
Brad. 


No. 3 Handled...per doz. *¢ 6s 
No. 1050 Handled 40 


Patent asst’d,lto4 “ 85 
Harness. 

Common -per doz. * 05 

POteMe cccccccocs 1 00 
Peg. 

Shouldered ..... ” 1 60 

Patented ....... ” 76 
Scratch. 

No. IS, socket 

Handled .......per doz. $2 50 
No. 344 Goodell- 


Pratt, list less........35-40% 
No. 7 Stanley....per doz. $2 25 


AXES. 
First Quality, Single 
Bitted (unhandled), 3 to 
Bb.. BOF GOB. co cccccccose $11 00 
Good Quality, Single 
Bitted, same weight, Leed 


doz. 10 00 


Sight Spring..... List less 25% 
Straight List less 25% 
BARS, WRECKING. 

V. & B. MO. Wecccccccccee eG 
Vo B&B B. Me. BMeccccccesecee @ 
V. & B. No. 3234.....-20000- 0 
V. & B. NO. 80. .ccccccccees 
V. & B. NO. 386..cccccce.. @ 

BEVELS, TEE. 
Stanley’s Rosewood handle, _ =» 


st 
Stanley jron handle.........Nets 
BINDING CLOTH. 


— ocaedes een ee0000000ee meee 
ion Plated ..cccccccsccses 60% 


BITS. 


a. Pattern...........Net 
Ford Car pocoscccrcccccedl a Om 
a ang Ship.... 25% = 


Russell Espana < i ; 3 : iess 10% 
Clark’s Expans ve. 


éeuceneeee 


rer rre? |) 





Countersink. 
American oe - 1 76 
on = 2 00 
- Fist eee = 1 40 
Dowel. , 
Russe] Jennings ......plus 20% 
Gimlet. 


Standard Double Cut Gross $8 40 
Nail Metal Single 


Cut ......Gross $4 00—$65 00 
Reamer. 
Standard Square.. aap $3 io 
American Octagon. . ” 


Screw Driver. 
No. 1 Common.......Bach 18c 
No. 26 Stanley....... -Each 70c¢ 


BLADES, SAW. 
Wood. 
Atkins 30-in. 
Nos. 


40 26 
$8 90 $9 45 $5 40 
ten 30- > 


cece 6 66 
“"$9 45 $10 05 $9 “6 





BLOCKS. 

Wooden... ..eeeeees oneees oun 
Patent ....... pet eee oe ns On 20% 
BOARDS 
Stove. Per doz 

26x26, wood lined.......$14 45 
28x28, we  9tneese 16 95 
30x30, ” 7” wit 19 00 
26x26, paper lined.. 8 
28x28, ” - 
30x30, ” ” 
Wash, 
No. ree, Banner Globe : 
fone SB) cececss per doz. $5 25 
652, Banner Globe 
“sing! ©) ..--.--per dos. 6 76 
No. 801, Brass King, per doz. 8 25 
No. 860, Single—Plain 
PUMP cccccccccccecess 265 
BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 
Carriage, cut thread, %x6 
and sizes smaller and 
Ce ntaceenpeene 60 & 10% 
Carriage sizes, larger and 
longer than %x6........ 60% 
Machine, %x4 and sizes small- 
er and shorter...... 65 & 10% 
Machine, sizes larger and 
longer than %x4....60 & 10% 
Stove ......-. peaseseeesoces 80% 
Mortise, Door. 
Gem, WER cecccosees cocccsceS® 
Gem, bronze plated....... --5% 
Barrel. 
Came ccccccs ennowe ovccecee cee 
Wrought ... éneeees 
Wrought, bronzed sacesacee ™ 
h. 
WHett .cccvccscccs oceeecnee 
Spring. 
Wrought ..cccccccccces nw: 
Wrought, heavy anew eovees = 
Suge. 
FOUGRE cccccccccce aan 
Beans. 
Mail. 
Per doz... "$18" 00 $23 00 $29 00 
Cast Iron. 
TU. acecccceccocccceee OO 
Mitre. 
eg SOCEEETEEL ES Net Prices 
Stearns, No. 2..per doz. $48 00 
BRACES, RATCHET. 
Goodell-Pratt No. 408.......$4 60 
” = No. 410....... 4 80 
- sa No. 412....... 5 00 
Vv. & B. No. 444 8 in....... -- 4 65 
V. & B. No, 383 8 in......... 4 30 
V. & B. No. 222 8 in.......-. 4 00 
V. & B. No. 111 8 in......... 3 50 
Vv. & B. No. 11 8 in......... 3 06 


BURRS, RIVETING. 


Copper Burrs only. .50% above list 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only......Net 


BUTTS. 


Steel, antique copper or dull 
brass finish — case lots — 

SM 28%6 . . DEF dozen pairs 3 as 75 
Heavy Bevel steel 
sets, case : >» 

r dozen sets 

Steel ‘bit heped. — door 
sets, each 

wrought. brass” “bit * Keyed 

front door sets, each.... 

Cylinder front door sets, 

each 


inside 

7 60 
1 80 
3 25 
7 00 


CALIPERS. 
Double tin ehaneeeeneons Net 
Inside and “Outside. aieiveanetacai « 
WEE 000sesceeneee ec ccece ogee 
CARRIERS. 
Hay. 
Diamond, Regular.. 
Diamond, Sling ones ies te = 
CASTERS. 
Standard—Ball Bearing, 
stetteeeeeeeeeren ees 50 & 10% 
Bed cehmeewesenees - 40% 
Oommen — 
Brass Wheel. .......0.00:. 15% 
Iron and porceiain wheets, 
new list ane - -50 
Philadelphia “Piate, new 
Bt nese ceeeereseesene es -H0% 
Martin’s ..... ee ehnenameen 


CATCHERS, GRASS. 


No. 160S..........per doz, 1 
No. 1658 4 oe 


CEMENT, FURNACE. 
American Seal, 5 > pam net $0 46 


101 90 
” * 26 ib mn " so 
Asbestos, 5 Ib. cans..... “ 45 
Pecora, 5 lb. cans..... sd 45 
™ 160 1b. cans..... “ 90 
ws 25 Ib. cans....- - oe 
CHAINS. 

Breast Chains. 

With Slide ....doz. pairs, $5 50 


Without Slide. . 5 06 


Doubleslack ... 2 9 35 

With Covert Snaps “ 6 38 
Picture Chains. 

Light brass, 3 ft..per doz. 1 25 

Heavy brass, 3 ft. 1 15 
Sash Chain. (Morton’s) 
Steel, per 100 ft. 

OD sseedesaadens n04ss6senes $2 50 

B cecscccccece Ceecvceess cooe BO 

S stetasabehneséuneendsan 3 60 
Champion Metal 

SE , sppadedentacancscannke 5 40 

7 seseetdendedesecee coos OS 

a séseeeeeonsens caecdesce UO 
Champion Metal.—Extra Heavy. 

BEE -66654446060600s006 «+ -$9 50 


Cable Sash Chains. 
Steel........List Net Plus 15% 
CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 
Blue wet e eee seen s DOP Bro. $3 ee 


BR 4060666 08600008 
TEED cececnsce'eace ° i 0 
Common White School 
CRAFOR ccccstcce ” 0 30 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Be BAGS. occccct -.+-per bag $1 80 
CHECKS, DOOR. 

GesGin ccccccccvcecesceoens Be 
Russwin ....-cecceeeess Net list 
CHISELS. 

Cold. 


Good quality, % in., each $0 44 
oe “ % in., oe 0 238 


Diamond Point. 


V. & B. No. 16, % in....... 0 28 
V. & B. No. 15, % in....... 0 48 


Firmer Bevelled. 
Round Nose. 

V. & B. No. 65, % in........ 0 38 
V. & B. No. 65, % in...... ie oe 
Socket Firmer. 
> 0 29 

Vv. 


pe. 
. & B. No. 50, % in....- 8 os 


. & B. No, 50, % in.... 


CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Good 4 Goodell’s Screw 
> Vv a t leas 35-40% 
Yankee. 1 for Yankee ‘anew 
Drivers -+ $6 00 


Anti-Bent Wood, 
Gal. 


eeeeeeee 


° 7 
Each .......-$3 00 4 60 ‘ “ss 
Belle, Barrell.........65 & 74% 
Commog Dash, 


al. . 5 7 
Per dos......-..--$17 00 19 00 


aj CLAMPS. 

BIASCIM'S cccccccccccccce +» «38% 

No. 68, Screw.....- eccces 
Cabinet. 

DOGGY oc ccccecdsccccceccccsDOw 
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